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. . . in fact, it doesn’t even come 
equipped with heater, defroster, 
or plastic seat covers 


We don’t say that .» » Mor do we advocate 


nior Scholastic will dissolving a copy 


under water... in the weekly wash... . 


But we DO say that 


U VIG tit 


is expertly designed for social 


studies and English classes... 


...we do advocate using it from 


6th to 9th grade... 


... and it does come equipped with 


many extra classroom materials 


(please see next page) 


When you've examined this copy, we think you'll agree with our more than a 
million readers, their teachers and parents, that Junior Scholastic is the magazine 
you want in your classroom. But please do nof rush to your friendly neighborhood 
grocer to order it. Use the enclosed order card. We're friendly, too. Try us and see. 
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All These Teaching Aid Materials— 





Can Be Yours with JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


- . At No Extra Cost! 


e Here’s a year-round classroom aid 
for clarifying today’s swift march of 
world events. This up-to-date world 
news map points up the importance 
of geography in the news. Blank panels 
are provided. On these, pupils may 
affix news items drawn from Junior 
Scholastic articles, thus creating a 
graphic presentation of the relation- 
ships of places and events. Indicated 
on the map are: United Nations mem- 
bers, the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, the communist bloc. 

The wall map is printed on strong 
poster paper in vivid colors. It’s large 
—34 x 44 inches—for easy visibility in 
the classroom. The map will be sup- 
plied at no extra cost to every class 
with 10 or more student subscribers. 
The map will be mailed automatically 
in September to all teachers subscrib- 
ing in the quantity stated. 





1954-55 NEWS MAP OF THE WORLD 





These Free Teaching Aids Are Yours, Too 









U. S. FOLKLORE AND LEGENDS. 
An October issue of Junior Scholastic 
will bring every subscriber a 16-page 
illustrated section of U. S. folk heroes 
and folk tales. Teachers tell us that 
these stories are invaluable aids for 
both English and social studies classes. 
The high interest appeal of the sub- 
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make them ideal for use with re- 
luctant readers. This special section includes such figures 
as: Pecos Bill, Johnny Appleseed, Davy Crockett, Storma- 
long, Mike Fink, Febold Feboldson, Molly Pitcher, Saca- 
jawea, Paul Bunyan, Joe Magarac, John Henry. 


CONGRESS AT WORK. A February 
issue of Junior Scholastic will provide 
each subscriber with a valuable 16- 
page reference section on Congress. 
The contents will include: facts about 
Congress, how Congress operates, how 
a bill becomes a law, a Congressman’s 
day, issues before the new Congress. 
Photographs, charts, diagrams, cartoons 
add to reader interest and understand- 
ing. This 16-page unit will be especially designed for com- 
prehension at the 6th, 7th, and 8th grade levels. 








ject matter and the simplicity of style 


PLAYS FOR HOLIDAYS AND 
OTHER OCCASIONS. This 32-page 
collection presents many of the fine 
plays which have appeared in Junior 
Scholastic. The enthusiastic response to 
this delightful booklet in the past 
shows that it fills the need in many 
schools for worth-while, enjoyable plays 
appropriate for presentation in the 
classroom or assembly. Teachers plac- 
ing orders for 10 or more copies of Junior Scholastic for the 
1954-55 school year will automatically receive one copy 
of this useful, attractively illustrated booklet. 











CITIZENSHIP QUIZ KIT. Materials 
include a membership card for each 
pupil, with space for weekly scores, 
monthly averages, and the affixing of 
CQ Award stamps by pupils whose 
work has met the standards set by you. 
Upon request, teachers placing order for 10 or more class 
room copies of Junior Scholastic will receive award kits. 
Classroom teachers the country over report that these mate 
rials are an effective device for stimulating pupil interest. 
You may write request for CQ materials on margin of 
enclosed order card. CQ materials requested now will be 
delivered during opening week of school in September. 
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Tune in on JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 6% 7 
The Ideal Teaching Aid For Woe, 
Upper Elementary and Junior High Grades \ 





Here’s a preview of our editorial pro- e Good citizenship 
gram for 1954-55. See for yourself why e Natural resources and products 
Junior Scholastic is used in more than e Science 


20,500 classrooms. It’s a magazine 
which provides fresh, up-to-the-minute In Junior Scholastic you'll find a’ . 


material on: wealth of vital material you can obtain 
from no other single source. The con-, . 
e Current affairs tents of Junior Scholastic help pupils -- 
e Nations of the world recognize and understand important 


e Government in action issues and problems of the day. 


Today’s news comes to life for the 
Junior Scholastic reader. Three pages 
of news appear in every issue. Stories 
are simple, clear, objective. Background 
is carefully sketched in to insure un- 
derstanding. News covers develop- 


Next year Spotlight on America will 
be a regularly scheduled feature. These 
first-hand reports by traveling Scholas- 
tic reporters give pupils a greater ap- 
preciation of American industry, en- 
terprise, resources, and points of inter- 





ments at home and abroad. Late news est. The series will also review “Golden 
.. ms is teletyped just before press time. = — Moments” of American history in terms 
Junior Scholastic’s news pages develop p. of the contemporary scene. The read- 
(pp. 4,5, 6) a lasting interest in current affairs ing level of this series will be specifical- 
among pupils. ly designed for pupils deficient in basic 

reading skills. 


The weekly theme articles are designed 
to heighten respect for the dignity and 
A oa worth of all peoples. Each article is 
Py | Go presented in terms of human ecology— 
the relationship between man’s life and 
his natural environment. This human- 


Stories and plays, high in reading ap- 
peal, are expertly selected for young 
readers from the best works of modern 
writers. This material develops an ap- 





use approach to geography provides a SHORT preciation of good literature and adds 

THEME basis for illuminating comparisons with STORIES incentive for developing reading ability. 

ARTICLE other areas. If you wish to plan ahead, AND PLAYS Plays chosen are royalty-free and may 

(pp 8-9) please note the tentative fall-semester be used for non-commercial school per- 
si schedule below; changing events may (pp. 16-1 7) formances without permission. 


require a few last-minute substitutions. 


Every issue of Junior Scholastic makes 
liberal use of maps to increase pupil 

y | comprehension. Well-chosen _ illustra- 
a ©o tions add to reader appeal. All maps, 
photos, charts, diagrams are chosen to 
underline pictorially the major concepts 


Junior Scholastic provides an introduc- 
tion to the peoples of foreign lands. 
Our popular World Friendship series 
presents lively, on-the-spot interviews 
WORLD with boys and girls of the countries 
covered in the theme article. The series 

FRIENDSHIP builds an understanding of other peo- VISUAL AIDS developed in the article. They are as 








(pp. 10-1 1) ples and the way they live. up-to-date as the articles themselves. 
Theme Article Schedule, Fall Semester 1954-55 This is the TEACHER 
Sept. 15—Venezuela Oct. 27—Lebanon Dec. 8—Antarctica mem ag he an ae 
Sept. 22—Korea Nov. 3—Japan Christmas Interval son Plan appears on 
Sept. 29—Belgium Nov. 10—Atomic Energy Jan. 5—Iceland pages 6-T and 7-T. The 
Oct. 6—Hawaii Nov. 17—French Morecco Jan. 12—Italy edition which students 
Oct. 13—Alaska Thanksgiving Interval Jan. 19—Brazil oe = 
Oct. 20—Spain Dec. 1—Inde-China J 














-MANY MORE HIT FEATURES 


One of the features most often praised 
by pupil readers of Junior Scholastic is 
the weekly Citizenship Quiz, based on 
the contents of that issue. Each issue 
of the Teacher Edition contains a Quick 
Quiz—ten brief questions which may 
TESTS be used in written or oral testing (7-T). 

20 Once a semester a special four-page 
p. semester quiz is published. 





PUPIL PARTICIPATION 


“Learn by doing” is emphasized in Junior 
Scholastic’s activity-focused feature col- 
umns. Note the Junior Writers column 
(p. 15), Stamps (p. 22), Quiz-word 
Puzzle (p. 18), Right This Way (p. 11), 
Some Fun (p. 18). Given the chance to 
participate fully in activities they en- 
joy, pupils realize Junior Scholastic is 





SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


This 4-page section, bound around the student edi- 
tion, shows how to make most effective use of Junior 
Scholastic in class. Once each month Scholastic Teacher 
is expanded to 32 pages or more and includes articles 
by leading educators, recent educational news, travel 
material, book reviews, news of new educational 





LESSON 
(6-T, 7-T) 


‘ “6 Don’t miss the imaginative lesson pla 


a 
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their magazine. And this interest carries 
over to other features. Other popular 
features are Words to the Wise and 
Starred Words (p. 15), which point up 
effective use of language for daily com- 
munications; new movie reviews (p. 18); 
sports, health and nutrition tips, pho- 
tography (Shutterbug column). 


in the weekly Teacher Edition of 
Junior Scholastic. It includes sugges 
tions for using the material in the stu 
dent edition—projects, role-playing, pro- 
vocative discussions, are some of the 
PLAN devices utilized. “Tools for Teachers, 

a weekly feature, suggests suppleme: 
tary materials for forthcoming issues. 


techniques and many other special features. 


DON’T DELAY—ORDER NOW! 


By placing your order now you'll be sure of having the 
magazine for your entire class on the first day of school next 
fall. Ordering now helps us, too. It gives out clerical staff 
plenty of time to do the necessary bookkeeping and address- 
ing of labels for your order—and thousands of others. By 
staggering its work load, our staff can process orders in time 
for prompt delivery of the first September issue. 

So . . . estimate the maximum number of pupils you'll have 
in September. Indicate the number on the enclosed order 
card. Revise it in the fall, and we will bill you then for only 
the number of copies in your final, confirmed order. 


Our address is: 33 W. 42d St., New York 36, N. Y. 











This card will bring 
Junior Scholastic for 


all your pupils 


To order JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC please fill 
in and mail one of these cards. Tentative 
orders may be revised within three weeks 
after receipt of first issue. Please pass the 
second card to another teacher. 

School subscription price: 50¢ per semes- 
ter (15 weekly issues); $1.00 per school 
year (30 weekly issues). 
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USINESS REPLY CARD 


Postage Stamp Necessary If Mailed In The United States 


3¢ POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
33 West 42nd Street 


New York 36, N. Y. 


FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 9411 
(Sec. 34.9, P. L. & R.) 
New York, N.Y. 





Order Card for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC . 


NEWSTIME Grades 4&5 WORLD WEEK Grades 8, 9, 10 
Please enter my order as checked to start with the first issue in Sep 


This is a [_] TENTATIVE or [|] FINAL ORDER « 


(May be revised within 3 weeks (Send bill later) 
after receipt of first copies) 


This order is for [_]SEMESTER or [_]SCHOOL YEAR« 


Number PRICE PER STUDENT 
of Copies Semester|School Year 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC . . . 50¢ | $1.00 
NEWSTIME 40¢ 80¢ 
WORLD WEEK . - » « 55¢ 1.10 
LITERARY CAVALCADE* - 50¢ 1.00 
COMBINATION RATES 5 ides 
(5 er more subs. to same address) 
LITERARY CAVALCADE* with 

JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. . 75¢ 1.50 

WORLD WEEK ... . 80¢ 1.60 

*Literary Cavalcade published monthly; others published weekly. 


School 











Porrucues “i 
POSSESSIONS 


Her empire (map above) is the 
third largest in the world. At. 
left, a boy of a Portuguese - 
coastal village untangles his — 


fishing line. Trans World Airlines Inc, 





Theme article, “Portugal—Europe’s 
window on the Atlantic,” on pages 8-9. | 
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Indoor pictures that “steal the show” 
are simple with Ansco All-Weather Film! 





When you spot an attention-getting indoor 
picture subject like these puppies, you don’t 
have to pass it up because you lack fancy equip- 
ment. All you need is a simple flash attach- 
ment for your camera—and, of course,a supply 
of fast, versatile Ansco All-Weather Film. 

All-Weather Film has everything it takes 
to give you top-notch results with artificial 


illumination or daylight, whether the day is 
bright or gloomy. 


ASK FOR ANSCO ALL-WEATHER FILM in the 3-ROLL 





ECONOMY PAK! YOU SAVE 15¢ 





This combination of All-Weather Film and 
uncomplicated equipment leaves you free to 
concentrate on the best way to present your 
subject. Choose a plain background to empha- 
size the main part of the picture and work 
out a pleasing composition. Then click the 
shutter and leave the rest up to All-Weather 
Film. Taking a good picture can be that easy! 

Save 15¢. Get All-Weather Film in the 
famous red, white and blue Economy Pak! 


Ansco 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corporatioa 


“From Research to Reality” 
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Junior Scholastic 


A National Magazine for Junior High 
School and Upper Elementary Grades, 
Published Weekly During School Year. 


EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL STAFF 


Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher 

Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief 

John W. Studebaker, Vice-President and Chair- 
man of the Editorial Board 

Jack K. Lippert, Executive Editor 


Sturges F. Cary, Editor, Junior Scholastic; 
Assistant Editors: Tony Simon, Sarel Eimer, 
Nancy Scandrett; Editorial Assistant, Paulo 
Hoberman; Arthur Knight (Movies), Herman L. 
Masin (Sports), Mary Jane Dunton (Art Direc- 
tor), Sarah McC. Gorman (Production Editor), 
William D. Boutwell (Editor, Scholastic Teacher), 
Lavinia Dobler (Librarian), Lucy Evankow 
(library Research), Florence Liss (Teacher Edi 
tion). 


G. Herbert McCracken, Vice-President and 
ere ® Don Layman, Vice-President and 
loces r of Sales Promotion ® C. Elwood Drake, 

‘Amociate Director of Field Service ® Agnes 
Tiberieo, Business Manager. 


ik 
te EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD 


iiss Hermine K. Bauschard, Gridley Junior High 

> School, Erie, Pennsylvania. 

"Mr. Jackson D. Bunis, Chairman, Social Studies 

__ Department, Humboldt Junior High School 

" New York. 

"Wis. Edythe D. Myers, Supervisor of History, 

‘ Colored Junior High Schools, Board of Ed- 
ucation, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Miss Irene J. Oliver, Buckingham Junior High 
School, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Buena Stolberg, Chairman,’ Social Studies 
Department, Webster Groves Junior High 
School, Webster Groves, Missouri. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, published week- Ae 
or ime sees year September = 
y inclusive, except during school holi-. 
days and at mid-term. Entered as second-class 
matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act 
of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1954, by 
stic Corporation. Member, Audit Bureau of 
a SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: $1.00 a school 
or 50c a semester each. Single sub- 
ition, Teacher Edition, $1.50 a school year. 
Single copy, 10 cents, except special issues, so 
ated, which are 20c each. Indexed in Subject 
Index to Children’s M ise. 
Available on microfilm through University. Micro- 
films, Inc., Ann Aster, Mich. au of Publication; 
McCall St., Dayton Ohio. General and Editorial 
Offices: JUNIOR "ScHotAstic 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, 
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New ARROW GRAD SHIRTS 
CAMPUS-APPROVED by and for young men 


Dates rate Arrow Grad dress shirts | Ask for them at your favorite store. 
for smooth looks and good fit. Above, _—_In school and out, you'll find all the 
a casual Sussex button-down in maize fellows are wearing them. 

oxford. $3.65. 


The tie is our Arrow Grad made 
especially for you. Shirts and tie are 
easy on the eyes and the pocketbook. 


We know you'll go for these shirts ® 
because we actually took a represen- ARROW 
tative showing of Arrow Grads all yp Yi 


over the country and found you rated 
them tops. 


Campus-Approved in a nation- 
wide style survey by the famed 
Gilbert Campus Researchers. 
















eu 
Arrow Grad Dart with com- Arrow Grad Sussex. Soft Arrow Grad Radnor-E. Soft 





Short Story: Yinka-tu the Yak seeaaalen? Ta 
Quiz-word Puzzle — 
New Movies eines 
Some Fun = 
Citizenship Quiz__.__ Seer 


Stamps: Scholastic U. N. Stamp ‘Clubs 2 


fortable non-wilt collar, me- collar, stays and popular collar and eyelets to be worn 
| dium-length points. $3.65. French cuffs. $3.95. with a collar pin. $3.65. 
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H-Bomb Will Bring On 
Civil Defense Changes 


One hydrogen bomb can wipe out 
the heart of any city. So reports Ad- 
miral Lewis L. Strauss, chairman of 
the U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Atomic experts say the U. S. can 
build an H-bomb powerful enough to 
destroy totally an area of more than 
50 square miles. (Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
an area of about 54.2 square miles; 
Minneapolis, Minn., has area of 53.8 
square miles.) 

Admiral Strauss’ report resulted 
in immediate plans for changes of 
civil defense programs across the 
U. S. “Present air raid shelters are 
obsolete,” said Val Peterson, U. S. 
Civil Defense Administrator. “They 
will not protect people during an 


COM DMAARCAMMMEMPABAMMAAPSAMIERIELALEEEADEE? ae >. 


H-bomb attack. Shelters would have 
to be very deep for protection. And 
they would have to be reinforced 
with concrete and steel. Such shelters 
would cost billions of dollars and 
would take years to build.” 

Mr. Peterson said cities must pre- 
pare to clear out all their people be- 
fore an H-bomb is dropped. The job 
of clearing out a city quickly will 
require cooperation, he said. He 
urged more Americans to volunteer 
for civil defense work in their com- 
munities. New York City officials say 
a minimum of three days warning 
would be needed to clear the people 
out of that city. At present, the city 
could expect only about 15 minutes 
warning. 

The only other country known to 
be trying to develop a hydrogen 
bomb today is Russia. 





U.S. City ‘Swaps’ Mayors 
With City in West Pakistan 


Cortland is a city of 18,000 persons 
in New York. Peshawar is a city of 
114,000 in West Pakistan. In 1952 
Cortland became interested in Paki- 
stan. Cortland invited Pakistani offi- 
cials in the U. S. to visit the city and 
tell them about city government in 
Pakistan. 

Out of these visits grew a plan. 
Cortland and a city of West Pakistan, 
called Peshawar, agreed to “ex- 
change” their top officials. Recently 
Cortland’s mayor, Dr. Robert H. 


— 


AA am } 
~~ by Sir John Tenniel from Alice in Wonderland 





Kerr, arrived in Peshawar. He was 
invited to sit as the “assistant mayor” 
of Peshawar for a week. 

Mayor Kerr will return to Cortland 
accompanied by Peshawar’s munici- 
pal administrator (mayor). He is 
Abdul Rashid Khan, who has been 
invited to sit as Cortland’s “assistant 
mayor” for about a week. 

As a sign of friendship and good 
will, Mayor Kerr smoked a hookah 
pipe with officials of Peshawar. Re- 
member the hookah pipe that the 
Caterpillar smoked in Alice in Won- 
derland? (See illustration and the 
photo below. ) 





Wide World photo 


The Caterpillar in Alice in Wonderland sat on mushroom and smoked hookah pipe. 
it looks. something like pipe Mayor Kerr smoked on good-will tour to Pakistan. 
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Map for Junior Scholastic by Dick Meyer 
Indo-China’s three states are Viet Nam, 
Laos, Cambodia. Nearly all fighting of 
seven-year-old war has been in Viet Nam. 


French Forces Hold Out 
At Dienbienphu Fortress 


The French fortress at Dienbien- 
phu in northern Indo-China is hold- 
ing out against Communist attacks, 
as we go to press. (See last week's 
issue.) The battered Communists, 
stung by heavy losses, were forced to 
slow down their attacks. 

To the south, Communist troops 
opened their first big attack in Cam- 
bodia, one of Indo-China’s three 
states. The other two are Laos and 
Viet Nam. (See map.) 

In a recent nation-wide radio and 
TV speech intended to awaken Amer- 
icans to the seriousness of the war in 
Indo-China, U. S. Secretary of State 
Dulles said: 

“Indo-China is a ‘rice-bowl’ that 
helps feed the densely populated 
region from India to Japan. It is also 
an area rich in tin, rubber, oil, iron 
ore. Communist control of Southeast 
Asia would carry a grave threat to 
the Philippines, Australia, New Zea- 
land.” 

If the Communists capture Indo- 
China, they'd be in a good position 
to capture all Southeast Asia. 
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Emblem of U.N. Stamp Clubs 


Scholastic to Conduct 
New U.N. Stamp Clubs 


You can now join the United Na- 
tions Stamp Clubs, a new project 
conducted by Scholastic Magazines 
in cooperation with the United Na- 
tions. All who join in 1954 become 
charter members. Each one receives 
a membership card and button, a 
packet of stamps, a subscription to 
The Globe-Trotter (official bulletin 
of the clubs ), and other stamp mate- 
rials. 

(For full details about how to join, 
see stamp column, on page 22. ) 

The purpose of the new clubs is 
to promote .an interest in and an 
understanding of nations and peoples 
through stamp collecting. In a wel- 
coming message, Dag Hammarskjold, 
U. N. Secretary-General, said: 

“Work for peace begins within the 
private world of each one of us. For 
stamp collectors, that world can be 
better understood through the fasci- 
nating panorama of stamps. . . . And 
upon knowledge and truth depend 
world peace and the success of the 
United Nations.” 

The director of the U. N. Stamp 
Clubs is Tony Simon, stamp editor 
of Scholastic Magazines. 


1,500 Persons Are Rescued 
From Burning British Ship 


“One of the greatest sea rescues in 
history.” That’s what eye witnesses 
called the recent rescue of 1,500 per- 
sons from the blazing British troop- 
ship Empire Windrush in the Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

A boiler room explosion ripped the 
inside of the ship apart. Four crew- 
men were killed by the blast. But not 
another life was lost. “There was no 


panic,” said the captain. “The rescue | 


was remarkable.” Passengers calmly 
climbed into lifeboats and were 
picked up by four rescue ships. The 

urning ship sank six hours after the 
explosion. 
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slavery. Under the Kansas-Nebraska 
act, settlers of each territory were to 
decide for themselves whether or 
not to permit slavery. There were 
armed raids and violence by settlers 
who were for slavery and those 
who were against it. 

Kansas was admitted to the Union 
as a “free state” (slavery forbidden) 
on January 29, 1861. Kansas was the’ 
34th state to enter the Union. 

Nebraska became the 37th state of 
the Union on March 1, 1867. ( Before 
that date, slavery had been abolished 
in the nation.) By then, the forming 

The Kansas-Nebraska Act carved of new territories had reduced 
the Kansas and Nebraska territories Nebraska to its present size, about 
out of the vast Louisiana Territory. 77,000 square miles.. 

(In 1803 President Thomas Jefferson Kansas leads the U. S. in wheat 
had bought the Louisiana Territory production. Kansas is a leading cat- 
from France. ) tle state. The “Sunflower State” has 

Kansas Territory of 1854 included more than 48 million acres in farm 
all of what is today the state of Kan- land and pasture. It is also rich in 
sas and much of Colorado. Nebraska _ petroleum. 

Territory of 1854 had an area of more Nebraska is one of our top-ranking 
than 350,000 square miles. It in- farm states. Its chief crop is corn. 
cluded all of what is today Nebraska The “Cornhusker State” is also a 
and large parts of the Dakotas, leader in the production of wheat, 
Wyoming, Colorado, and Montana. rye, potatoes, livestock. Some of the 

Both territories faced several seri- world’s biggest meat-packing plants 

ous problems. One of these was are at Omaha, Nebraska. 


Kansas and Nebraska 
Celebrate Centennial 


This year Kansas and Nebraska 
are each celebrating an important 
event in their history. One hundred 
years ago Kansas Territory and 
Nebraska Territory were organized. 
(See map below.) Both territories 
were formed on May 30, 1854. Kan- 
sas and Nebraska will mark the 100th 
anniversary by holding many color- 
ful pageants, parades, and other 
events. 
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Map for Junior Scholastic by Dick Meyer 
Map shows in color the location of Nebraska Territory and Kansas Territory. 
Both territories were formed in 1854 when Kansas-Nebraska bill became law. 








News in a Nutshell | 


Fish are outsmarting Russians 
in the Sea of Azov, a large inland 
sea in southery Russia. A Russian 
newspaper recently complained: 

“Last year a whole fishing fleet 
was at one shore. The fish moved to 
the opposite shore. By the time the 
fleet moved to the other shore the 
fish had circled around. The fish 
went to the place where the fleet 
had waited for several days.” 

The paper bawled out the fisher- 
men. It said they would have to 
learn how to outsmart the fish. 





Rhode Island has voted for a 
state bird. The winner? The Rhode 
Island red hen. The red hen got more 
than 8,000 of 20,000 votes cast in the 
state. The vote was conducted by 
the Audubon Society with the ap- 
proval of the state legislature. 


All U. S. air lines have been or- 
dered to measure speed in knots and 
distance in nautical miles. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board, a Government 
agency, issued the order. A nautical 
mile, used by sailors for measuring 
distances, equals 1 and 1/16 land 
miles. A knot is a speed of one nauti- 
cal mile an hour. 


A juke box with 24 religious rec- 
ords has been installed in the Austin 
Westminster Presbyterian Church of 
Chicago. The juke box is in the 
church basement. Church-goers dial 
their choice of records—sermons, 
hymns, prayers, Bible readings. The 
recordings are heard over a loud- 
speaker in the chapel. The juke box 
was set up for visitors who drop into 
the chapel during Lent. 


wirmnwmn Sefence News piwrnuwa 


TV Networks 


A TV network linking eight na- 
tions of Europe will be tried out on 
June 6. The first program will be 
televised from Montreux, Switzer- 
land. The program will be relayed 
by TV stations to France, West Ger- 
many, Belgium, Britain, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Denmark. 

The network will be tested for a 
month. Soccer championships, horse 
shows, variety programs, and other 
events will be televised. If success- 
ful, the network will become perma- 
nent. Other nations would then be 
added to it. 

TV experts say the network will 
benefit all European nations. Most 
of them can afford only a few hours 
a week of TV broadcasting by enter- 
tainers. And they do not have 
enough entertainers. The new link- 
up will bring them more “live TV.” 

Plans are also under way to set up 
a TV network in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. It would link Miami, Florida; 
Mexico City, Mexico; Havana, Cuba; 
Ciudad Trujillo, the Dominican Re- 
public; and Caracas, Venezuela. 


Erosion Losses 


Wind erosion has damaged vast 
areas of farm land in the Great 
Plains during recent months, reports 
the U. S. Soil Conservation Service. 
Erosion is the wearing away of soil 
and rock by wind and water. (See 
March 10 issue.) 

The hardest hit area, roughly cir- 
cular, covers eastern Colorado, west- 
ern Kansas, and parts of Oklahoma, 
Texas, New Mexico. Damage was 


caused by drought and wind storms . 


in a region which did not have 
enough plant cover, such as grass. 
Grass keeps soil in place. Soil clings 
to grass roots. 

Emergency measures are being 
taken to “tie down” the soil and fight 
wind erosion. The chief method is 
called “chiseling.” Chiseling is done 
with a giant plow-like machine. It 
digs deep into the ground and turns 
over clods of moist earth. The heavy 
clods do not blow away as easily as 
the dusty topsoil. 

U. S. soil experts say more farm 
land will be damaged in the south- 
ern Great Plains unless there are 
good rains soon. More than 16 mil- 
lion acres of farm land there do not 
have enough plant cover. 


Helpful Elephants 


African elephants save the lives of 
thousands of thirsty animals by dig- 
ging water holes, reports a British 
scientist. The scientist recently ex- 
plored the Tiva River in Kenya. 
During most of the year the river 
bed is dry but a stream flows under- 
ground for about 10 miles. 

Elephants have learned how to dig 
holes in the sandy soil, says the 
scientist. The elephants scrape away 
the sand with their trunks until 
water seeps through and forms a 
pool. Usually they make a wide hole 
about four feet deep. 

Other animals and birds too small 
to dig their own holes then come by 
and drink. Sometimes the elephant 
does not gain from his hard work. 
The lion, buffalo, and rhinoceros 
chase the elephant after it digs. 





THE FX-ATMOS: Here’s a look at a “dream car” built by 
Ford Motor Company. Model presents body styling which may 


Ford Motor Co. 


be used for cars of future. Note the long sweeping sides, 
rear fins, low streamlined Xckpit, and pointed headlights. 
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"| Heard My Radio... --—-—.—-- 





HE world’s first radio show was 
broadcast on Christmas Eve in 
1906. It was a test broadcast by a 
U. S. inventor. He was Reginald 


Aubrey Fessenden, a wizard of elec- , 


tricity. 

Fessenden had set up a “wireless 
telegraph” station at Brant Rock, 
Mass. In. those days the wireless 
telegraph was a new invention. It 
had been perfected in the late 1890s 
by an Italian, Guglielmo Marconi. 
By the early 1900s it was being used 
to send and receive Morse code mes- 
sages. 

These “dit-dit-dah” messages 
passed between operators on shore 
and on ships in the Atlantic Ocean. 
The messages were reports on the 
weather, ship locations, and so on. 
Operators wore headsets with small 
earphones. All they heard was a 
steady clicking of “dits” and “dahs.” 

But on Christmas Eve of 1906 the 
operators couldn’t believe their ears. 


VOICES AND MUSIC! 

First they heard a voice—a man’s 
voice! 

Then they heard music! 

The operators were amazed. Many 
jumped up and handed their head- 
sets to anyone standing nearby. The 
new listeners were flabbergasted, 
too. But there was no mistaking the 
sounds. A voice and music were 
coming in—faintly but clearly. 

Fessenden’s test broadcast was a 
success. He had developed new wire- 
less equipment. It could send the 
human voice and music over the air. 
Here is the story of that broadcast 
in Fessenden’s words: 

“First I made a speech to describe 
the program. Then my assistant 
played music on the phonograph. 
After that, I played a violin solo. 
Later I sang one verse of ‘O Holy 
Night.’ I closed by wishing everyone 
a Merry Christmas.” 

Fessenden inspired other Ameri- 
cans to invent and develop parts for 
improving wireless broadcasting. 
(We call it “radio” today.) 


Among the radio pioneers were 
Lee de Forest, Edwin H. Armstrong, 
Michael I. Pupin, David Sarnoff—to 
mention only a few. 

Sarnoff predicted that the radio 
could be used in the home. “It will 
be a part of the home someday—just 
as the piano and phonograph is to- 
day,” he told friends in 1916. 

Many of them laughed. “A radio 
in the home? Ridiculous!” they said. 
“A home radio will cost too much 
to build.” ° 

Sarnoff disagreed. He said a good 
“radio music box” could be built at 
low cost. He was right. 

Day - by - day radio broadcasting 
began in 1920. That year station 
KDKA in Pittsburgh, Pa., went on 
the air. At first KDKA broadcast only 
a few hours a week. An announcer 
read newspaper headlines and base- 
ball scores. Or he played a few 
records on the phonograph. 

All of KDKA’s listeners lived in or 
near Pittsburgh. The early radio re- 
ceivers were known as crystal sets. 
Usually they had to be within a few 
miles of a station to receive a pro- 
gram. 

In 1920 only a few hundred Amer- 
icans owned radios. Then KDKA 
broadcast a program which excited 
Americans when they heard about it. 
KDKA reported U. S. Presidential 


Clear Across the Room!” 


election returns of November, 1920. 
This marked the first time a radio 
station reported an important news 
event while it was going on. — 

News of this broadcast swept the 
U. S. like wildfire. Americans from 
coast to coast wanted radios and 
radio stations. 

Radio equipment began to im- 
prove, especially after the loud- 
speaker was invented. “Why, I can 
hear my radio play clear across the 
room,” a man might boast in the 
early 1920s. “That’s nothing,” his 
neighbor would answer. “I got Chi- 
cago at 3 am.—more than 1,500 
miles away!” Then the first man 
would stay up all night to see if he 
could also pick up a Chicago broad- 
cast. 


STATION ALBUMS 

Many Americans kept “station al- 
bums.” Each page had columns for 
the date a program was heard, the 
name of the station, its location, and 
its distance from the listener’s town. 
Americans enjoyed comparing sta- 
tion albums. 

Today Americans listen to the 
radio more than ever before. There 
are nearly as many radio sets in the 
U. S. as there are people. Our popu- 
lation is 161 million. And we have 
about 150 million radios. 





Westinghouse photo 
Boys of the early 1920s formed radio clubs. They'd hold “listening in’ meetings 
whenever local station broadcast a program. Crystal set above is an Aeriola, Jr. 








Portugal 


Europe’s window on the Atlantic Ocean 


N American tourist was riding in 

a taxi along a road in Portugal. 

The road was narrow. The mud was 
‘deep. And the taxi got stuck. 

While the driver was trying to get 
the car free, a Portuguese farmer 
came up and helped. The American 
offered him a tip. But the farmer 
shook his head and refused to take 
the money. “Allies,” he explained. 

Yes, the Portuguese are our allies. 
Both Portugal and the U. S. belong 
to NATO (the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization ). NATO is an alliance 
which the U. S., Canada, and 12 Eu- 
ropean nations have formed. Its pur- 
pose is to defend the free nations of 
Europe in case of attack by the 
Communists. 

Why does the U. S. want Portugal 
for an ally? It’s not because Portugal 
is rich or powerful. The country is 
small. It’s only about the size of 
Maine plus Connecticut. It contains 
only 8,500,000 people, and most of 
them are very poor. It has few nat- 
ural resources. Its army is small. It 
has few planes or fighting ships. Yet 
Portugal is important in the defense 
of Europe and the free world. Why? 

There are two reasons: 


1. Portugal’s location 


Together with Spain, Portgual 
forms a peninsula called Iberia. The 
U. S. is building air and naval bases 
in Spain. These bases would not be 
safe if an enemy got control of Portu- 
gal. Communists then might come in 
“by the back door” to attack our 
bases in Spain. So we want Portugal 
on our side. 


2. Portugal’s empire* 


Portugal's empire is even more im- 
portant to NATO than the homeland 
of Portugal. It is the third largest 
empire in the world. (Britain and 
France have larger empires. ) 

Portugal has colonies in Asia and 
Africa. The African colonies produce 
raw materials needed by the free 
world. The U. S. is helping Portugal 
build air fields, harbors, and railroads 
in these colonies. 





*Means word is defined on page 15. 


Northern Rhodesia, a neighbor of 
the Portuguese colony of Mozam- 
bique, is rich in copper and other 
minerals. The easiest way to get 
these minerals to the sea is to ship 
them across Mozambique. 

Portugal also has islands in the 
Atlantic Ocean. The most important 
of these island groups are the Azores. 
They lie near the middle of the At- 
lantic Ocean, like “stepping stones” 
on the way from North America to 
Europe. So the Azores are valuable 
as stopping places for planes flying 
the Atlantic. ‘ 

In World War II Portugal allowed 
U. S. planes to land and refuel at 
the Azores on their way to Europe. 
Now air bases in the Azores are be- 
ing made ready for use of NATO in 
case of another war. 

It may seem odd that little Portu- 
gal should have such a large empire 
This empire is more than 20 times as 
big as Portugal itself. The Portu- 
guese got most of*their possessions 
in the 1400s and 1500s. Their sailors 
were among the first Europeans to 
explore the unknown Atlantic Ocean. 
After Columbus discovered America, 
Portuguese sailors discovered Brazil. 
Meanwhile, other Portuguese seamen 
sailed along the coast of Africa. They 
discovered the route around Africa 
to India. Still other Portuguese ships 


reached Ceylon, Malaya, and China. ~ 


The Portuguese seized many of the 
lands they discovered and made 
them into Portuguese colonies. Portu- 
gal became a great trading center. 
Silk from China, ebony and ivory 
from Africa, spices from India filled 
Portuguese ports. Lisbon, the capital 
of Portugal, became the busiest har- 
bor in Europe. Portugal became one 
of the world’s richest nations. 

Portugal’s time of glory didn’t last 
long. France, Britain, and other na- 
tions joined in the hunt for colonies. 
These new rivals grabbed lands 
away from Portugal. Later Portugal's 
colony of Brazil revolted and -won 
independence. 


FISHING INDUSTRY 


But Portugal’s empire is still big. 
And the sea is still her highway. Her 
sailors are still skillful and brave. In 
the old days, Portugal’s sailors were 
explorers and fighters. Now they are 
peaceful fishermen. They pass their 
knowledge of the sea down from 
generation to generation. Sons learn 
the skills of sailing and fishing from 
their fathers, and follow them to sea. 

Nearly 500 years ago Portuguese 
fishermen began sailing their little 
boats across the Atlantic to the rich 
fishing grounds near Newfoundland. 
They still go there. They go chiefly 
to catch cod. The Portuguese eat 
more cod than any other kind of fish. 











Area: 35,466 square miles. 

Population: 8,500,000. 

Religion: 80 per cent Roman Catholic. 
Making a living: two thirds are farmers. 
Chief industries: wine-making, cork produc- 


Language: Portuguese is one of the “ro- 


Minerals: deposits of coal, copper, lead, tin, 


Government: Portugal was a kingdom until 


Portugal in a Nutshell 


tion, sardine packing. 


mance languages” that developed out 
of Latin. 


sulphur, and other minerals. 


1910. Since then it has been a repub- 
lic with a president. But actually the 
government is a dictatorship, run for 
many years by Prime Minister Antonio 
Salazar. 
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To most Americans, fishing means fun 


Other fishermen stay closer to Portu- 
gal’s coasts. Off the north coast they 
catch shellfish. They also bring in 
seaweed. It is used to make fertilizer 
for farms. 

Off the south coast of Portugal, the 
fishermen catch sardines and tuna. 
Tuna are big fish, often more than 
six feet long. The men catch them in 
nets. 

Once ashore, the sardines and tuna 
are sent to factories to be cleaned, 
cut, and canned. Canning sardines is 
one of Portugal’s biggest industries. 
Another is wine-making. 

The Portuguese make wine from 
grapes which grow in the north part 
of the country. Northern Portugal 
consists of a plateau which stretches 
across the border into Spain. Olive 
groves cover the higher lands. Nar- 
row valleys twist and turn across the 
plateau. The people raise grapes on 
the sides of these valleys. 


CHIEF FARM REGION 


On the west side of Portugal the 
plateau slopes down to the flat land 
along the coast. This flat land is fer- 
tile. Its climate is mild. And it gets 
plenty of rain from the winds which 
blow in from the ocean. So crops 
grow well on it. Most of Portugal’s 
farmers live in this region. They own 
their own land. They grow rye, pota- 
toes, barley, flax*, and oats. 

In the center of the country, along 
the Spanish border, the land is rough 
and barren. Most of this land is 
owned by rich families. 

The peasants* who work on the 


land do not own it. They have to 
work hard just to keep themselves 
alive. In some areas they keep cat- 
tle. In other places there is not 
enough grass for cattle. Sheep can 
get along on grass that’s too short 
and scattered to feed cattle. So the 
peasants keep sheep. 

Where the land is too poor even 
for sheep to live, the peasants work 
in the cork plantations. For cork 
trees can thrive on land where even 
grass won't grow. 

You've probably walked on cork 
from Portugal. It may be in the soles 
of your sneakers, or the dinoleum of 
your floors. A lot of Portuguese cork 
is used for bottle stoppers. Half the 
world’s supply of cork comes from 
Portugal. And much of this cork 
comes to the U. S. 

Cork trees are a‘ special kind of 
oak. Skilled workmen harvest the 
cork early in summer. First they 
make cuts along the base of the trees. 
Then, without breaking the bark, 
they loosen it until all the bark in 
the tree trunk peels off. This takes 
great skill. The bark must peel off 
without being damaged. And the 
tender inner skin of the trees must 
not be hurt. 

A cork tree has to be at least 20 
years old before it can be skinned. 
Then it has to rest and recover and 
grow new bark for another nine years 
before it can be skinned again. A 
cork tree that’s well cared for can go 
on producing bark until it’s 150 years 
old. 

The cork plantations grow in the 
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. To the Portuguese, it means life. These fishermen are hauling in their nets to dry. 


poorest regions of Portugal. South 
of the plantations the land is more 
fertile. Here the climate is warmer 
than anywhere else in Portugal. The 
people grow oranges and lemons, 
tangerines, figs, and almonds. 

Portugal produces so many differ- 
ent products that you might wonder 
why the people are so poor. One rea- 
son is that most Portuguese still use 
old-time hand methods. They know 
little about modern scientific inven- 
tions. 


FEW FACTORIES 


The Portuguese have few factories 
and few electric power plants. Their 
roads and railways are in bad condi- 
tion. To build factories and roads 
and power plants, the Portuguese 
need modern machinery. But they 
don’t have the factories to make ma- 
chinery themselves. And they have 
little money to buy machines from 
other countries. 

The Portuguese sell much of their 
sardines, olive oil, cork, and wines 
to other countries. But they use the 
money to buy food. The Portuguese 
don’t produce enough food for them- 
selves. 

Four hundred years ago, Portugal 
was one of the world’s richest na- 
tions. Since then other countries have 
developed modern industries to pro- 
duce more goods. But the Portuguese 
haven't. They've stuck to farming 
and fishing by old-time methods. To- 
day their country is poor. And little 
remains of Portugal’s past greatness 
except her colonies. 





How We Live in 


PORTUGAL 


as told to Bert W. Lief 


By Anna Maria Correia de Noronha Viana 


“SPHE Coast of the Sun.” That’s the 
name given to the part of Portu- 

gal where I live. It gets its name be- 

cause the weather is so beautiful. 

I live in the city of Estoril, about 
20 miles from Lisbon. Estoril is very 
new and very modern. It has mag- 
nificent hotels, and a wonderful 
beach where you can sit and watch 
the ocean. The streets are filled with 
cars and taxis. Most of the taxi driv- 
ers have learned to speak English so 
they can talk to tourists. 

Estoril is well known all over Eu- 
rope as a vacation spot. And several 
royal families that have been chased 





Anna Maria 


out of other countries have come 
here to make their homes. The ex- 
king of Italy lives here. The ex-king 
of Rumania lived here until he died. 
And we have other royal persons, 
too, belonging to families which used 
to rule over Yugoslavia and France. 

I was born in Lisbon 13 years ago, 
and am an only child. I go to a girls’ 
boarding school. My father lives on 
an island called Madeira, off the 
coast of Portugal. He has a clothing 
store there. My mother lives in Lis- 
bon. She has a nine-room apartment. 
The cooking is done with wood in a 
stove. There is a gas heater in the 
kitchen and in the bathroom. To 
keep the food fresh in warm weather 
my mother buys ice. 


I usually visit my mother on week 
ends. She takes me to see all the 
wonderful things in Lisbon. One of 
them is the ballet. I would like to be 
a ballet dancer. 

During the week I live at school 
in Estoril. I have a room there with 
four other girls. I eat all my meals at 
the school. 

Classes begin at 8:30 and continue 
till 12:30. They begin again at two 
and go on till four. I study Portu- 
guese, French, science, mathematics, 
social manners, religious principles, 
and history. There are five girls in 
my class. There are only 22 in the 
whole school. 

During school each of us wears a 
blue smock. At other times we wear 
plaid skirts, white blouses, and blue 
jackets. 

My favorite sport is climbing trees. 
I have broken my wrist twice in falls 
from branches. But I still go on 
climbing. I also like reading adven- 
ture books and seeing cowboy mov- 
ies. My favorite stars are Gregory 
Peck and Katharine Hepburn. 


VACATION ON MADEIRA 


I go to school nine months of the 
year. Our longest vacation is in the 
summer. I spend it with my father on 
the island of Madeira. He has a 
house with big gardens, trees, two 
dogs, chickens, rabbits, and a para- 
keet. My job is feeding the birds. 

My father and | go on picnics, 
swimming parties, and for walks 
among the rocks which line the coast. 
My father has two servants. But I 
always make my own bed and tidy 
up my room. And I love making the 
trip from Estoril to Madeira. We go 
by ship and it takes a whole day to 
reach the island. 

I should very much like to receive 
letters from America. You can send 
them to me at school. The address is: 
Collegio da Padroeira de Portugal, 
Estoril, Portugal. ° 


By Manvel Jose Rosa Banccas 


F I LOOK out of my window at 

home I can see tall, white wind- 
mills made of stone, with large, re- 
volving sails. Around the windmills 
are rolling wheat fields. Growing 
wheat is the main industry around 
Beja, where I live. 

I am 15 and live with my father 
and mother in a three-room house. 
My father works as a superintend- 
ent on the large farms of my uncle. 
My uncle is very rich. 


MANUEL’S HOUSE 


The house we live in is made of 
bricks and clay, and is painted white. 
In the kitchen my mother cooks on 
a stove that burns coal and wood. 
We get our water from a well next 
door. We have to use kerosene lamps 
for light because we have no elec- 
tricity. 

I used to go to school in a town 
about 10 miles from here. I started 
when I was seven and went there for 
two years. I studied geography, Por- 
tuguese history, mathematics, re- 
ligion, and morality*. The school was 
for boys only. There were about 100 
of us. 

After two years, I returned to Beja 
and went to school there for another 





Manvel and his friend, a policeman. 
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two years. Then [ took my final 
aams, passed them, and went to 
work in an Office. I still work there. 
{work from nine in the morning till 
noon. In the afternoon I work from 
two till six. I work only six days a 
week, so I’m better off than the 
farmers. They work seven days a 
week. People in offices in Beja only 
work six days. I get a vacation of 12 
days every year. 

About 8:30 in the morning I have 
asmall breakfast of toast, which we 
all “torradas,” and coffee. I eat lunch 
hetween 12 and 2. Usually I have a 
soup of vegetables, a salad, fish, and 
adessert of oranges or bananas. For 
dinner I often have “arroz guizado,” 
which is rice with meat; or steak 
vith potatoes; or fish. My favorite 
dish is a sort of lentil* soup called 
‘sopa alentejana.” 

After work I go to commercial 
lasses. I study the writing of busi- 
ss letters, accounting, arithmetic, 
hndwriting, geography, Portuguese, 
French, and morality. I go to evening 
school from 5 to 7 o'clock, six days 
a week. 

One of my hobbies is writing let- 
ters. I write to a girl in Brazil whose 
address I got out of a magazine. And 
[ write to another girl in France. 

Sometimes we have fairs in Beja. 
Cattle, sheep, donkeys, 4nd horses 
are brought in from the countryside 
to be sold. Farm equipment and au- 
tomobiles are put on display. And 
there are roller coasters, carousels, 





*Means word is defined on page 15. 








and other amusements for children. 

We also have exciting holidays in 
Beja. On February 17 every year we 
have a carnival. The people put on 
their traditional costumes. The men 
wear high hats, long pants with 
fringes down the sides, and matador* 
vests with flowers sewn to the cloth. 
The women wear long skirts and lit- 
tle round hats covered with flowers. 
The richer women wear silk shawls 
called “mantilha” and the poorer 
women wear shawls made of wool. 
They're called “chale.” 


FATIMA HOLIDAY 


On May 13, we celebrate the holi- 
day of Fatima. Fatima is a place in 
Portugal. I have. been told that on 
May 13, 1917, the Virgin Mary ap- 
peared at Fatima. Later a chapel was 
built on the spot. 

A few days after the chapel was 
finished, a spring of water broke out 
of the ground nearby. Cripples come 
to bathe in this spring. Many of them 
say that their health was improved 
by bathing in this spring. 

Every May 13 processions are held 
in Beja and all over Portugal. We all 
march in it, carrying lighted candles. 
Men carry huge statues and paint- 
ings of religious scenes. The crowds 
sing and chant as they wind their 
way through the town. And a special 
service is held for crippled and para- 
lyzed people. 

I would be very glad to get letters 
from America. Please write to me at 
this address: Rau Pequena 5, Beja, 
Baisco Alentejo, Portugal. 


Trans ‘World Airlines, Ine. 
In country villages, women go to the public well to get water in earthen jars. 








| Right “This Way 


A boy from Mason School, Omaha, 
Nebraska, asks: 


When you visit a friend over the 
week end, are you supposed to write a 
thank-you letter to your friend, or to 
his mother? 


As soon as you are home again, you 
should write a thank-you note to your 
friend’s mother. It should tell her what 
a good time you had during your visit, 
and thank her for her hospitality. Write 
your note neatly, in ink, on good sta- 
tionery. 

It’s not absolutely necessary to write 
to your friend, also. But it would be a 
nice thing to do. He’d appreciate a spe- 
cial thank-you letter from you. 


A girl from Lakeland (Ga.) Elemen- 
tary School wants to know: 


Would it be proper for me to ask a 
boy to give me his picture? 


A girl should never ask a boy for his 
picture. Sometimes boys and girls do 
exchange pictures. But it should always 
be the boy’s idea. 

However, if you have a camera or 

can borrow one, you might plan to take 
some snapshots of several friends, and 
include one of this boy. That would be 
perfectly proper. 
(N. Y.) 


A boy from Woodmere 


School writes: 


When I take a girl home after a date 
and she says she had a nice time, I 
never know what I’m supposed to say. 
Can you tell me? 


Say, “I'm glad, Judy. So did I,” or “I 
had a lot of fun, too.” 

Saying thank you and good-night 
should be simple and brief. If you've 
had a good time on a date, it usually 
shows in your face and the happy way 
you act during the evening. It is better 
to mention several times during the 
date how much you're enjoying yourself 
and the party (or the movie, or dance, 
or whatever you're doing) than to save 
it all for a last-minute speech. 


A girl from Longfellow Jr. H. S., La- 
Crosse, Wis., asks: 


What can you do if the seal in 
front of you at the movies are annoy- 
ing? 

If there’s a woman wearing a large 
hat sitting in front of you at the movies, 
just ask her politely to take her hat off. 
If people near you are talking, you can 
ask them politely to be quiet so you can 
enjoy the picture. 


They Lead the Blind 


By TONY SIMON 
Special Reporter for Junior Scholastic 


‘ BLIND man was out for a stroll 
with his dog in St. Louis, Mo., 
not long ago. The dog wore a har- 
ness to which was attached a U- 
shaped handle. She was leading the 
man up a quiet street. Suddenly the 
dog stopped. The man called out: 
“Forward!” The dog disobeyed and 
pulled to the right. 

Angrily, the man refused to follow. 
He took a step forward. His foot 
came down in something soft and 
sticky. Quickly the man pulled back 
and touched his shoe. It was covered 
_ with wet cement. Workers had filled 
a wide hole with fresh cement that 
morning. The dog, seeing the wet 
cement, was about to walk around it 
when the man stopped him. 

“Good girl, Gallant, good girl,” 
said the man, after he realized why 
his dog had disobeyed. The man 
patted Gallant and praised her 
warmly. He was happy. He knew he 
could depend on his new Seeing Eye 
dog. Gallant knew when to obey— 
and when to disobey in time of 
trouble. 

Gallant had been trained at the 
Seeing Eye school in Morristown, 
N. J. Seeing Eye instructors teach 
dogs how to lead the blind. They 
also teach the blind how to care for 
and handle the skilled guide dogs. 





The Seeing Eye, Inc. 
A Seeing Eye dog’s first lesson is in 
obedience. Above, G. William Debetaz 
teaches dog to obey the command “‘sit.”’ 


Recently I visited the school for 
Junior Scholastic. The spacious 
grounds have well-kept lawns and 
low green and white buildings. I 
visited Morris $.Frank, a vice-presi- 
dent of the school. Mr. Frank has 
been blind since he was 16. He was 
the first man to use a Seeing Eye 
dog in the U. S. 

After I introduced myself, he be- 
gan to talk about the school. I started 
to take notes and my pencil point 
broke. 

“Have you a pencil sharpener?” I 
asked. 

“You passed one, on the wall to 
your left, when you entered my 
office,” he said. Then, jokingly, he 
added: “You have eyes, but you 
don’t see. Maybe you need a good 
Seeing Eye dog like my Buddy.” 


Mr. Frank patted his beautiful | 


German shepherd lying under the 
desk. Buddy is his third Seeing Eye 
dog. Earlier this year Buddy III won 
an award for being a reliable and 
faithful dog. (See photo above.) 

“The man in charge of the train- 
ing program will drive you to a busy 
section of Morristown,” Mr. Frank 
said. “There you'll see how our dogs 
are taught to guide the blind.” 


GAILY PAINTED ROOMS 


We left his office and visited some 
of the rooms. I asked why these 
rooms were all gaily painted in at- 
tractive colors. 

“True, the blind can’t see,” Mr. 
Frank explained. “But we can feel. 
If our rooms were all painted the 
same color, say a dull gray, our visi- 
tors would act as if they were enter- 
ing a prison. They'd be in a quiet 
and serious mood. We'd sense that 
mood immediately. 

“What a difference bright colors 
make! The room comes to life. A 
visitor says: ‘My, what a lovely room 
you have!’ The visitor becomes lively. 
Then we, too, feel light and gay.” 
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Wide World 
Buddy Ill won a top award this year. 


Mr. Frank told me about classes. 

“Every month a new class of 2% 
students arrives here,” he said. “For 
a month the student and dog leam 
how to walk together. With an in- 
structor always near them they prac- 
tice on busy streets, in crowds of 
people, inside stores, going up and 
down stairs.” 

Mr. Frank said that the students 
come from every state. Since 1929, 
when the school was started, more 
than 2,000 Seeing Eye dogs have 
been trained. Blind persons with 
Seeing Eye dogs hold nearly any job 
you can name. 

“The degs give confidence to the 
blind,” Mr. Frank said. “When they 
gain confidence, the blind soon build 
up a desire to work and support 
themselves. They look for jobs, find 
them—and keep them.” 

Soon afterward we met the man 
who conducts the training program. 
He is G. William Debetaz, another 
Seeing Eye vice-president. I said 
goodbye to Mr. Frank and got into 
Mr. Debetaz’s car. Mr. Debetaz, who 
is not blind, drove to busy Morris- 
town streets. 

“We train German shepherds, 
boxers, and Labrador retrievers as 
Seeing Eye dogs,” Mr. Debetaz said. 
“Training begins when the dog is 14 
months old and lasts three months. 
Then the dog is ready to serve as a 
guide.” — 

“What's the first thing you teach a 
dog?” I asked. 

“Obedience,” answered Mr. Debe- 

(Continued on page 19) 
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See EDDIE FISHER on “‘Coke Time” 
NBC Television twice each week 


A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. 


Coke Time. 


Any time is Coke time— 

any time you feel the impulse 

to enjoy delicious Coca-Cola 

or share it with a friend. 

Most occasions in life are 

happier and brighter when you 

enliven them with sparkling Coca-Cola, 
Those dancing, joyous sparks 


of matchless flavor—who can resist 





their invitation to be happy? 
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COPYRIGHT 1953, THE COCA-COLA COMPARY 





Uncle Sam brings gifts of freedom and economic help . . 


One Guess .. 


“§MPERIALIST!” 
That's one of the. Communists’ 
favorite insults to Americans. 

“Imperialist” comes from the word 
“empire.” An imperialist is someone 
who is trying to build an empire. He 
is trying to get control of other coun- 
tries and rule them or order them 
around. 

The Communists claim that Ameri- 
cans are imperialists. The Reds say 
we Americans want to run the world 
and turn it into an American colony. 

This may seem ridiculous to us. 
But don’t forget that many Asians 
and Africans live in colonies run by 
Europeans. Other Asians and Afri- 
cans got their freedom from Euro- 
pean rule only recently. They are 
suspicious of Europeans and other 
men of the West—including Ameri- 
cans. When the Communists call us 
“imperialists,” many Asians and Afri- 
cans are ready to believe the charge. 


DEEDS VS. WORDS 
But there’s an old saying that 
“deeds speak louder than words.” 
Let’s compare our deeds with those 
of the Communists. Then we'll see 
who’s really am imperialist. 
Take the case of the Philippines. 
The Philippines are a group of 
islands in the Pacific. We took them 
from Spain after the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War of 1898. Many Filipinos 
wanted independence. They did not 
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. while Russia’s “gifts” to her satellites are chains and slavery. 


: Which Is the ‘‘Imperialist’’? 


want to be ruled either by Spain or 
the U. S. Some Filipinos fought 
against the new American rulers. 
One of them was the father of Carlos 
Romulo. (Young Romulo grew up to 
become president of the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly and Philippine Am- 
bassador to the U. S.) 

Young Carlos argued with his 
father: “President McKinley of the 
U. S. promises us freedom and inde- 
pendence when we are trained and 
ready for it.” 

“Don’t believe it,” warned his 
father. “Imperialists never let go 
without a fight.” 

The first U. S. governor in the 
Philippines was William Howard 
Taft (later U. S. President). He 
called for 1,000 American teachers to 
come to the Philippines. Their job 
was to educate the Filipinos so that 
they could rule themselves. 

The Filipinos learned quickly. 

. “You see, father,” Carlos said. “The 
Americans mean what they say. Fili- 
pinos are judges now. We even sen- 
tence American law-breakers. Is that 
the way of an imperialist?” 

Finally Congress set a date for the 
Philippines to become independent: 
July 4, 1946. When that day came, 
we kept our promise. The Philip- 
pines became a free nation. And 
Carlos Romulo became its spokes- 
man in the U. N. 

What can the Communists offer to 


match that? Well, let’s look at their 
record: 

Eastern Europe: The Russians 
promised after World War II to let 
the countries of eastern Europe rule 
themselves. Instead, Russia helped 
the Communist party get control of 
the governments of these countries. 
And now these Communist govern- 
ments take orders from Russia. 

China: Russia made a treaty of 
friendship with the Chinese Nation- 
alist government of Chiang Kai-shek. 
Then the Russians helped the Chi- 
nese Communists get control of 
China and drive out the Nationalists. 

Korea: Russia and Communist 
China helped North Korea attack 
South Korea. The Communists 
aimed to get control of all of Korea. 
They failed, because the United Na- 
tions freed South Korea. But North 
Korea is now just a Communist pup- 
pet, occupied by Red Chinese troops. 


WHAT THE RECORD SHOWS 


Since World War II the U. S. has 
freed the Philippines and given self- 
government to Puerto Rico. Since 
World War II the Communists have 
grabbed the homelands of half a bil- 
lion people. 

We Americans share our freedom 
with others. The Communists fasten 
the chains of slavery on every people 
that falls into.their power. 

Which is the “imperialist”? 
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WORDS TO THE WISE 





WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


How did our states receive’ their 
names? This question is easy to an- 
swer in some cases. We know that 
state names beginning with “New” 
(like New York and New Hamp- 
shire ) were named after oldex places. 
Other states were named after peo- 
ple. North and South Carolina, for 
example, were named after King 
Charles I of England. (The Latin 
for “Charles” is Carolus.) Pennsyl- 
vania was named after Admiral Wil- 
liam Penn. 

The Spaniards were among the 
most active of the early explorers 
who came to the United States. This 
is why the names of several of our 
states have Spanish roots. 

Take California, for example. The 
Spaniards must have thought it was 
beautiful. We can tell that from the 
origin of the name they gave the 
state. For California was the Span- 
ish name given to an earthly para- 
dise described in a 16th-century 
Spanish book. “This is indeed a para- 
dise,” the Spaniards must have told 
each other when they came to Cali- 
fornia. And they gave this section 
of the country the name of the make- 
believe paradise in the old Spanish 
book. 


The names of Colorado, Montana, 





and Nevada suggest what most im- 
pressed the Spaniards as they visited 
each of these states. In Spanish, 
colorado means “colored country.” 
The word montana means “moun- 


tainous,” and nevada means “snow- 
clad.” 


Here’s How 


Listed below are some Indian 
words from which we get the names 
of seven different states. The mean- 
ing of each Indian word is given in 
quotations. The Indian words look 
and sound something like the names 
of states that are named after them. 
So if you look at the Indian word 
carefully, you should be able to 
guess the name of the state. Write 
the name of the state in the blank 
space provided. 





Alibamu, “I clear the pines” 





Quonectacut, “river of pines” 





Eda hoe, “light on the mountain” 





Ken-tah-ten, “land of tomorrow” 





Massadchu-es-et, “small place at 
big hills” 





Michi gama, “great water” 








Maesi sipa, “fish river” 








STARRED + WORDS 


Words starred * in this issue are defined here 

curd (KURD; u as in “urn”). Noun. 
The thickened part of milk, formed 
when rennet or certain acids are added 
to the milk. 

empire. Noun. A group of countries 
under control of a more powerful 
nation. 

flax. Rhymes with jacks. Noun. The 
plant from which linen is made. 

lama (LAH-ma; first a as in. “arm”: 
second a as in “sofa”’). Noun. A priest 
of the Lamaist religion. Lamaism is a 
variety of Buddhism which is practiced 


only in Tibet and nearby regions of 
central Asia. 

lentil (LEHN-till). Noun. A plant of 
the pea family, which is grown for its 
lens-shaped seeds. 

morality (muh-RAL-ih-tee). Noun. 
The study of right and wrong. Morality 
is also used to describe a set of beliefs 
in what is right. 

matador (MAT-uh-dohr). Noun. A 
bull fighter. 

pallet (PAL-let). Noun. A_ small, 
simple kind of bed without any springs. 

peasant (PEHZ-ant). Noun. A term 
used in Europe and Asia, meaning 
farmer. A peasant may be a farm work- 
er or own a small farm plot. 





Indiana 


Spring is a beautiful time in Indiana, 

For birds return brilliant selves from 
the South 

And animals come from their winter 
beds 


To roam a green land. 


But the most beautiful time in Indiana 
Is in the autumn when the leaves turn 
beautiful colors 
And the brooks, leaf-choked, murmur 
against their scarlet barriers. 
The smell of leaf-smoke is in the air 
About the dancing fires. 
The woods are like brilliant pictures 
where someone spilled color. 
And Indiana shines like the brightest 
star in the Union, 
David Trinkle, Grade 7 
Elmore Township School 


Elnora, Ind. 
Teacher, George Scarbrough 


My Moon 


I have seen the moon 

I have watched it shed its light 
I have felt its distant warmth 
On a clear and starless night. 


I have seen the moon 

Out in far and timeless space 
Left without one friendly star 
With a happy twinkling face. 


I have seen the moon 

And my heart goes out to it 

There in the sky without a friend 

To keep the heavens lit. 
Ralph Vernon, Grade 6 
West Side School 


Union City, Indiana 
Teacher, Paul Liechty 


Aphrodite 


She sprang from the sea in a foam of 
surf, 

The waves carried her to shore. 

She’s Aphrodite, the goddess of love, 

And beauty, forever more. 


She, Aphrodite, helped Paris of Troy 
To win his beautiful love. 

She, Aphrodite, the beautiful lady 
Is like a shining, white dove. 


She is like a lovely flower, 

She is like the rich, red rose. 

She reminds me of a statue 

In its lovely, carved out pose. 
Denise LeClair, Grade 6 
Stephen Barker School 
Methuen, Mass. 
Teacher, Marguerite Cooper 
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Yinka-tu the Yak 


He carried the secret message, knotted in his shaggy hair 


NE summer afternoon, when there 

had been a cloudburst high up on 
the towering peak of Mount Husiho, 
Sifan was the first to see a great wall 
of yellow water that came rushing 
down the little mountain river, over- 
flowing all the banks and flooding 
the land. 

After he had penned his herd on 
safe high ground, Sifan rushed down 
to help the villagers rescue as many 
as possible of their chickens and 
sheep and goats that had been 
caught in the torrent. But squawking 
fowls and bleating four-legged crea- 
tures were not the only ones swept 
into the flood. Here came a man in 
a yellow robe clinging desperately to 





Reprinted by permission from Yinka-tu 
the Yak, by Alice Alison Lide, published 
by The Viking Press, New York. Copyright 
1938 by Alice Alison Lide and Kurt Wiese. 





This story has a strange hero— 
a yak. The yak is the shaggy ox of 
Tibet, which is a dry, cold, windy 
plateau north of India. The yak 
provides the Tibetan with meat and 
§ milk. The Tibetan rides his yak, 
loads his burdens on his yak, 
makes clothes from yak hair and 
medicine from yak horns. 
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an uprooted tree that swooped and 
swirled in the rushing waters. 

“Ah-ee!” wailed the watchers on 
the bank, flinging hands over their 
eyes as the speeding tree hit a snag, 
up-ended and rolled over with a 
great crash, hurling its rider at the 
dark waters. When they looked 
again, though, they could see that 
he of the yellow robe was still cling- 
ing like a drowning rat to the side 
of the tree trunk. 


By ALICE LIDE 


“If only Chu-pa were here!” 
mourned Min-chi. “He might do 
something...” 

But her son Sifan was already 
planning to do that something. Swift- 
ly he dragged from its shelter a 
round boat of hides stretched over 
willow ribs. 

“Na! Na!” shrieked his mother. 
“You are too young—you have not 
the strength to row a boat in this 
terrible water... .” 

“My Yinka-tu, he has the strength 
to swim and pull the boat,” said 
Sifan, hurrying to harness the yak 
to the very strangest vehicle ever a 
yak was hitched to—a boat. 

The white yak hurled his body, 
straight across the current, swim- 
ming with all his might. 

Now they were sweeping closer 
and closer to the dangerous plunging 
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of the half-submerged tree. Now 
they touched it—and swept past. But, 
in that one brief moment of passing, 
Sifan had clutched at the yellow 
robe, had clenched with one hand 
the sodden wet cloth, and held fast 
til the man who wore the garment 
could get a hand on the boat edge. 

Swim, white yak, swim—dodge ca- 
reening logs and tree branches and 
pitiful pieces of washed-away homes! 
Swim, swim—head for the land. 

Shouts of encouragement went up 
from the watchers. Many feet rushed 
forward in the shore-shallows, many 
hands reached out to lend their 
strength to the weary white yak and 
help him drag his load up from the 
water and onto the solid slope of 
land. “Hu-ee-ho!” a great hurrah 
went up. “Glory to Yinka-tu’s 
strength, glory to Sifan’s courage— 
they have saved a life!” 

But he who had been rescued was 
more dead than alive. So battered 
and buffeted was he by his long bat- 
tle with the flood that he now col- 
lapsed in a pitiful little heap. 


rN STRONG yak’s-hair blanket was 
rushed down to the river bank. The 
sick one was lifted gently onto this 
and carried up the slope and into 
Sifan’s home. Mother Min-chi set 
about doing the best she could for 
this poor battered stranger. She had 
his pallet* placed in the warmest 
spot in the room, which was upon 
the raised clay platform behind the 
clay stove. She brewed strong medi- 
cine for him by mixing powdered 
deer horn in a hot drink. She even 
held up a piece of paper written with 
a good-luck charm so it would be 
reflected in a mirror, then washed 
the mirror in water which was given 
to the sick man to drink. 

After a while he roused enough to 
tell them that he was Om-sa-pi, a 
lama* of the yellow robe. Then he 
sank again into a heavy stupor. 

Later, when his fever mounted 
higher and higher, he rolled and 
tossed, and kept muttering over and 
over: “This message, the message 
must go to Mobasa. . . .” 

Mobasa—that was the great mon- 
astery that lay to the south. 

Sifan bent above the sick man. 
“My yak and I are strong,” he said. 
“We will carry the message for you.” 

Om-sa-pi nodded his head to show 





*Means word is defined on page 15. 


that he understood. After that he lay 
quiet and dropped off into a peaceful 
sleep. When he awakened, he seemed 
already stronger and better. He mo- 
tioned for the boy to come and sit 
beside him. 

“This message,” said the sick one, 
“is most important. It must reach 
only the lamas of the yellow robe at 
Mobasa. We must think of a secret 
way to write it, and a secret way for 
you to carry it.” 

Although Sifan himself could not 
read or write, he knew that there 
were three kinds of writing in use in 
Tibet. 

First there was the “written writ- 
ing” with its thick curved lines, 
which Sifan had seen many times on 
monuments and on good-luck papers. 

Then there was the old, old stick 
writing, called ching-chram, by 
which a message could be sent as 
sticks cut with notches. 

There was still another kind of 
Tibetan writing, the very oldest and 
queerest kind of all. 

“Do you . . . do you,” whispered 
Sifan, bending close to the sick one, 
“do you have knowledge of how to 
make the old-time string-talk, the 
knotted-string writing?” —_- 

When Om-sa-pi nodded his head, 
the boy went on excitedly: “You shall 
knot the message in the long under- 
hair of my white yak. Thus Yinka-tu 
can carry the word, and none will 
know where it is!” 

“What a thought!” exclaimed the 
sick one. “Who can tell? . . . It may 
work out just right!” 

Sifan ran down to the stable be- 
low. “Ho-ee! Ho-ee! Come along, 
Yinka-tu!” he called, leading the sure- 
footed young yak up the notched-log 
stair to the dwelling room above. He 
closed the door, that no outsider 
might glimpse the making of this 
secret way to send a secret message. 

Because Om-sa-pi was weak and 
his fingers slow, Yinka-tu had to 
stand long and patiently beside the 
sick one’s pallet. 

But Sifan squatted near, now and 
again encouraging his pet by hand- 
ing out nibbles of grain and bits of 
curd*, 

Little by little, and slowly, slowly, 
Om-sa-pi made his strange writing in 
knots. He reached through the long 
outside layer of hair and used only 
the silky strands that hung below 
Yinka-tu’s body, for here the strange 
message would be well hiddgn from 
anyone’s eye. Sometimes he made 
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four knots in a row, sometimes three, 
or six or ten. Here and there he 
knotted in a colored thread that held 
a meaning of its own—black for “hid- 
den,” yellow for “gold,” crimson for 
“danger.” 

Sifan was off! Yinka-tu set his 
black hoofs carefully yet swiftly on 
the rough mountain trail. South, al- 
ways to the south, the boy headed. 

He passed beyond the land he 
knew and traveled through country 
where the dwellers dressed differ- 
ently from his own people. Instead 
of sheepskin, these men and women 
wore garments of woolen cloth, and 
some of the women had gilded 
wooden beads plaited into their long 
black hair. On the high, lonely 
trails he now and again glimpsed 
gray wolves and once a spotted beast 
that he thought must be a leopard, 
though he had never seen one. He 
waved his arms and shouted lustily, 
and these forest creatures glided 
from view behind tree trunks. The 
boy urged Yinka-tu on as fast as he 
could go, and was most glad that this 
was broad daylight and that he did 
not have to pitch camp in such a 
high, wild spot. 


As THE trail dipped again into 
the lowlands, he sighted a gorgeous 
cavalcade approaching—twenty men, 
clad in brilliant red garments and 
gold-brocade jackets. They rode on 
red saddle blankets trimmed with 
leopard’s fur, and each carried on 
his left side a miniature shrine of 
silver. Evidently these were lamas 
traveling from one monastery to an- 
other. 

Being a well-raised youth, Sifan 
drew his yak to one side of the trail 
and sat with his tongue thrust out 
politely and with the thumbs of both 
hands pointing upwards, which is 
the most courteous form of greeting 
known in Tibet. The last lama 
paused, held out his hands, and said: 
“Upon you, the blessing of Jam-pa, 
the Loving One.” 

The kind wish made Sifan feel 
warm and cheered as he again rode 
forward along his lonely trail. And 
soon he was to need all the blessings 
he could get. For the way now lay 
along a great yellow river that went 
roaring towards the sea between 
high rock banks. 

How ever was he to cross! When 
finally Sifan met an old man carrying 

(Continued on page 20) 
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This puzzle is based on a famous line of 
poetry written by an American. The instruc- 
tions give you clues to the line. When you 
finish the puzzle, write out the full line on 
these lines. 


“banner,” or “junior officer in the 
Navy.” 

6. “Famous American poet, essayist and 
doctor, Oliver Wendell — — — — — — ‘ 


author of our quotation. 
7. Female pronoun. 
8. You hear with this. 
10. Sum of money charged for a service. 
11, A decade has — — — years. 
15. Run off to be married. 
16. Sizes of pieces of land. 
18. Had food. 
20. Fuss, as in “Much — — — 
Nothing.” 
21. *Quotation word, meaning “the oppo- 
site of up.” 
23. *Quotation word, meaning 
pull apart.” 
24. Have possession of. 
26. Appear. 
28. You carry dishes on it. 
32. You and I. 
33. Fourth note of the musical scale. 


About 


“to rip, or 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Answers to Apr. 7 Quiz-word Puzzle 


ACROSS: I1-smile; 6-created; 8-or; 9-ed.; 
ll-zine; 14-ever; 16-baa; 17-Q.E.D.; 18-sinus 
20-threats; 22-he; 23-owl; 24-ha; 26-oat; 28. 
ot: 29-men; 3l-are; 32-early; 34-pal 








Here are the clues. This powerful poem 
was written by 6 Down as a protest against 
the planned scrapping of the American ves- 
sel, the Constitution. The first line of it 
reads, “35 A 23D 1A tattered 5D 21 D.” 


1. *Quotation word, meaning “belonging 
to a woman.” 

4. Historical period of time. 

5. The planet we live on. 

7. Made someone go somewhere. 

9. Opposite of “hard.” 
12. Possesses. 

13. General Robert E. 
14, One of the Great Lakes. 

16. Final word of a prayer. 

17. Shine with dazzling light. 

19. Short written messages. 
20. Advertisement (abbrev. ). 
22. Small, round, green vegetable. 
23. In the direction of. 
25. A specific amount of medicine. 
27. Boil slowly. 
29. Be indebted to. 
30. Sprinted. 
31. Not “old.” 
33. Not “near.” 
34. Myself. 


35. *Quotation word, meaning “yes.” 


Make warm. 

Make a mistake. 

. Rodents. 

. “Quotation word, meaning “flag” or 
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WN: 1i-sr.; 2-me; 3-Ia.; 4-Lt. al EE. 
6-crib; 7-deed; 8-oz.; 10-Dr.; 12-Nash; 13- 
Cairo; 14-equal; 15-vest; 19-new; 20-team; 
21-shoe; 22-ho; 25-at; 27-tee; 28-dry; 30-nap: 
3l-all; 33-R.A. 

“i Tops, den’t miss. “i“/Good. 
“i Fair. Save your money. 


’ 


“/“/THE COMMAND = (Warners). 
Without CinemaScope, The Command 
would have been just another action- 
filled Western. But on the new wide 
screen the rather routine story gains 
so much in thrills, spectacle, and sur- 
prises that it often seems much better 
than it really is. After all, it’s just like 
films you’ve seen many times before. 
Guy Madison is a cavalry officer or- 
dered to cover the retreat of the in- 
fantry and a civilian wagon train. His 
job is to stand off whole tribes of hos- 
tile Indians with less than 50 men. 
Needless to say, he succeeds even 
though his methods aren’t always very 
fair. In CinemaScope, the Indian at- 
tacks and battles are tops in thrills. 


“MALWAYS A BRIDE (U-I). A Brit- 
ish-made romantic comedy of love 
among crooks on the French Riviera. 
Peggy Cummins is a cute girl, anxious 
to cut loose from a band of swindlers 
headed by her father. When she meets 
British secret agent Terence Morgan, 
the way seems clear. That would be too 
simple, however. She agrees to pull 
one more job, and it almost proves one 
too many. The plot isn’t much. But 
you'll get a fair amount of fun watch- 
ing the confidence men as they set 
about taking money from the very rich. 





Unromantic Soul 


Betty: “We met at a picnic. I couldn't 
help noticing him. Every time I looked 
at him, he was eating a hot dog and 
staring at me.” 

Pam: “Maybe you had the mustard.” 


Warren Kale Jr., Shelby (N.C.) Jr. HLS, 


Can’‘t Be Proved 


Fisherman father: “About 40 pounds 
he'll weigh if I land him, son.” 

Fisherman son: “And about 140 if he 
gets away.” 


Francis M. Stackenwalt, Collingswood (N.J.) Jr. HLS 


Well Groomed 


Pat: “Why do you comb your hair 
before going to bed?” 
Lynn: “To make a good impression 


on the pillow.” 
Margaret Kaczmarczyk, Lincoln School, Hammond, Ind. 


Out of the Frying Pan 


One of the guests turned to a man 
by his side to criticize the singing of 
the woman who was trying to enter- 
tain them. 

“What a terrible voice! Do you know 
who she is?” 

“Yes,” was the answer. “She’s my 
wife.” , 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. Of course 
it isn’t her voice, really. It’s the stuff 
she had to sing. I wonder who wrote 
that awful song?” 

“I did,” came the reply. 


Carolyn Alexander, Sharon School, Charlotte, N.C 


Hamming It Up 


Tim: “How does your new short- 
wave radio work?” 

Charlie: “Perfectly—I got China when 
I turned it on at three o'clock this 
morning.” 

Tim: “China and what else?” 

Charlie: “Flower pots, milk bottles, 
and old shoes.” 


Judy Gayle Parr, 
Cooperton Valley School, Mt. View, Okla 


A Slight Twist 


Bob: “What's the difference between 
a fisherman and a dunce?” 

Bill: “I don’t know. What?” 

Bob: “One baits his hook, the other 
hates his book.” 


Alan Scheflin, P.8. 153, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Joke of the Week 


Actor: “Why did you quit television?” 
Comedian: “Til health.” 


Actor: “What do you mean, ill 
health?” 
Comedian: “I made people sick.” 


Richard Knapp. Wilson School, Rumford, BR. L 
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They Lead the Blind 


(Continued from page 12) 








taz. “A dog must be taught to obey 
all commands such as forward, right, 
left, sit, lie, come, fetch.” ( See 
photo, p.'12) But obedience is only 
part of the dog’s training. It also 
must be taught when to disobey. In 
other words, there are times the dog 
has to use its judgment and not obey 
a command. 

“Suppose, for example, a blind 
person gives the command forward— 
but there’s a low-hanging branch 
ahead. The dog must lead his master 
around the branch.” 

Up ahead, I saw a student of the 
school walking with his Seeing Eye 
dog. At the end of the sidewalk, the 
dog stopped. The blind man moved 
one foot forward slowly, then stepped 
down. At the other side of the street, 
the dog stopped again. The man felt 
for the sidewalk with his toe, then 
stepped up. They walked toward us. 

Mr. Debetaz drove ahead and 
turned up a driveway. He blocked 
the sidewalk. “Let's see what hap- . 
pens,” he said. “The student doesn’t With C-F bow Dood Yat- 
know the sidewalk is blocked. The “ : : 
dog will walk around the car. Let's wowed ae Atut Wh 


see if the man orders the dog for- 


ward—or follows it.” aud Abowd hou ts nel 
i) 4 















































































The man and dog reached the car. 
The dog began to pull to the right.| Wit a Uf -4 
Instead of following, the man held ‘ 
back. Then he reached out and wk 





touched the car. He smiled happily. 
“Good girl, good girl,” he- said, 
quickly praising the dog. 


NEED FAITH IN DOG 
































But Mr. Debetaz was angry. He The only pon, under! wth Ft 
stepped out of the car. “This is , festinw. 
Debetaz,” he said to the man. “Why an ‘A ay HT 
did you stick your hand out?” 7 } 
“I wanted to know why my dog 
stopped—” the man began. Cuailable wi maroon , 
“He stopped for good reason,” said Bat, gueeu, Yray- ude 
Mr. Debetaz. “He stopped because Mask all witle haudarrue 


my car was in the way. You must} __ y eatahend cafe.» 
learn to have confidence in your dog. 
Suppose he had stopped because he 
saw a car speeding down the drive- 
way. If you stuck your hand out then 
—you might have a broken hand.” 
Mr. Debetaz got back into the car. | ———- 
“l hope I didn’t sound too mean,” he 
said. “But once in a while I talk that | —— 
way to a student so that he will learn 
to have more faith in his dog. In 


time the students develop a great . , 
faith in their dogs.” lade by Basi Hal, ue, Mo Bros, Wl Louit Po Wiehe 
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Citizenship Quiz 


a 
RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good [-) 
werk! 80-89—Better than aver- ry] 
age; 70-79 — Fair; Below 70 ° 
—Hew about more werk? s 





CANADA 








7 


1. NEWS EXPERT 


Fill in the blanks in the statements 
below. Choose answers from those in 
boldface. Score five points each. Total, 
25 


1. On the map above, No. 1 is _._ 





Territory. 
2. No. 2 is 


3. A new network 
linking eight nations of Europe will be 
tried out for the first time in June. 

4. U. S. farm land in the region of 


Territory. 





the ___ sé: been damaged 
by wind erosion. 
5. A British scientist reports that 


_________ help provide water for 
thirsty animals by digging holes. 


My score 


radio, Kansas, the Great Plains, TV, 
Nebraska, the Deep South, elephants, 
chimpanzees, Minnesota. 


2. RADIOS OF OLD 


Match each description in numbered 
column with the correct answer in the 
lettered column. Score three points for 
each. Total, 15. 

__l. He was the first man to develop 
wireless equipment for sending voice 
over the air. 

__2. Early radio receivers. 

- __%. Date first radio show was broad- 
cast. 

a. Guglielmo Marconi 

b. crystal sets 

c. Christmas Eve, 1906 

d. Reginald Aubrey Fessenden 

e. stereoscopes 

f. July 4, 1900 

My score 








3. INSULT: IMPERIALIST! 


Put T in front of the following true 
statements, F in front of the false ones. 
Score five points for each. Total, 30. 

—_1. Communists often hurl the in- 
sult “imperialist” at Americans. 

__2. Many Asians and Africans live 
in colonies run by Europeans. 


__3. The U. S. broke its promise to 
grant the Philippines their independ- 
ence. 

__4. The United Nations stopped 
the Communists from seizing control 
over all Korea. 

__5. After World War II, the Rus- 
sians helped the countries of Eastern 
Europe to win their independence. 

__6. Since World War II, the United 
States has given self-government to 
Puerto Rico. 


My score 


4. PEEP AT PORTUGAL 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following sentences. Score five 
points for each. Total, 30. 

1. The Portuguese are 

a. our allies against communism. 

b. neutral in the cold war between 
communism and the free world. 

c. a communist nation. 

2. The Portuguese empire 

a. is smaller than Portugal itself. 

b. is the third largest in the world. 

c. covers most of Asia. 

3. Portuguese sailors today 

a. are explorers and fighters. 

b. make their living by showing 
tourists round Portugal’s har- 
bors. 

c. are peaceful fishermen. 

4. More than half of the Portuguese 
people make their living 

a. running the Portuguese empire. 

b. by farming. 

c. in factories. 

5. In the regions of Portugal with 
the poorest soil, the people 

a. raise sheep. 

b. grow potatoes. 

c. work on the cork plantations. 

6. Portugual 

a. used to be one of the world’s 
richest nations. 

b. is rapidly becoming one of the 
world’s richest nations. 

c. has always been a desperately 
poor nation. 


My score___ My total score. 








Yinka-tu the Yak 


(Continued from page 17) 


a load of hides on his back, he asked 
the ancient if there was a bridge any- 
where near. 

“Yes, two li further on you will find 
one,” was the answer. 

Sure enough, after less than a mile 
more of journeying, there was the bridge 
—but such an affair! It was merely two 
ropes stretched across the great rock 
canyon, while a hundred feet below, 
the terrible yellow waters roared and 
swirled. 

After Sifan had paid the keeper of 
the bridge a block of salt, which was 
the crossing fee, the keeper showed him 
how to travel on two ropes. 

First, Yinka-tu was led to the very 
brink of the cliff and a broad leather 
band was passed round his body and 
the ends securely tied to the rope above 
him. Poor Yinka-tu snorted and bel- 
lowed, and rolled his black eyes plead- 
ingly at his master, as if to say: “How 
can you treat me so?” But when Sifan 
stroked his pet soothingly on the nose, 
and gave him little love pats behind the 
ears, and whispered to him to be of good 
courage, Yinka-tu ceased his trembling 
and stood strong and quiet. Before he 
mounted the saddle again, Sifan ran 


back up the trail to a place where many . 


prayer flags had been planted in the 
ground and where a great mani, or pile 
of prayer stones, towered upward- 
prayer signs left by many a traveler at 
this dangerous crossing of the deep 
water. On the mani, Sifan left one of 
his own little carved prayer stones, and 
with it went the fervent hope that the 
gods would also help this lone youth on 
his way. 

Then the boy came back to Yinka-tu, 
climbed into the saddle, and grasped 
the upper rope in both hands. From 
behind, the keeper of the bridge gave 
Yinka-tu a great shove, and away went 
yak and rider, sliding through space 
with merely a pair of ropes between 
them and death. 

Far below him, Sifan could hear the 
rip and roar of the river, but he dared 
not look down. Instead, he looked only 
upward at the pull-rope in his hands, 


« breathed another prayer to the All- 


Loving One, and tugged with all his 
might. 

Inch by inch, foot by foot, brave 
Sifan and his Yinka-tu slid along the 
two-rope bridge until at last the yak’s 
hoofs touched the cliff of the far shore. 
White Yinka-tu gave a bellow of hap- 
piness when all four of his feet felt good 
firm earth again. 

Sifan unloosed the leather binding 
from around his yak’s middle and tied 
it securely to the pull-rope so the keeper 
could draw it back in readiness for the 


















next traveler. Waving farewell to the 
lonely figure on the far shore of the 
river, the boy turned ‘his face once 
more down the trail that led to the 
south. 

By dusk he reached an inn, where his 
salt money bought good provender for 
his animal—hay, and a bowlful of raw 
eggs to keep Yinka-tu’s legs strong. Far 
himself he got a fine supper of barley 
cakes and boiled pork, a packet of dried 
mutton to eat on the morrow, and a 
sleeping place. 

Dusk of the third day found a hungry 
boy and a hungry yak walking side by 
side, toiling up the last steep mile of 
road that led to the walled city of 
Mobasa. 

Sifan took out of his bosom a yellow 
eagle feather, which Om-sa-pi had 
given him, and stuck it up in his cap, 
as that one had told him to do. The 
golden eagle’s feather was a sign that 
he bore a message for the chief of the 
lamas. At the sight of this symbol all 
gate-keepers opened up the way for him. 

After the boy and his yak had been 
given food and drink, they were escorted 
down a dark passageway, up many 
steps, through a door from which silken 
curtains had been drawn back, and into 
a long room blazing with torches and 
butter-burning lamps. Silk-embroidered_ 
pictures hung on the walls. At one end 
of the great room, seated cross-legged 
on a throne-like dais, was a dark, hand- 
some man, robed in yellow and belted 
in silver—the Grand Lama. 

Sifan felt all aquiver and atremble 
at being thrust into such splendor. 
But the great man in the silver-belted 
robe spoke to him so kindly that soon 
the mountain boy found himself stand- 
ing straight and strong and telling the 
story of how he had brought the word 
for the messenger who had fallen ill by 
the way. “My yak,” concluded Sifan, 
“my yak, himself, is the message. In the 
ancient writing called ‘string-talk,’ the 
words are knotted into the under-hair 
of my Yinka-tu, well hidden where no 
one else can find them.” And Sifan 
lifted Yinka-tu’s long outer wool to show 
the cunning arrangement of knots and 
tied-on bits of colored thread. 

“Of a truth, the boy from the moun- 
tains has brought a secret message in 
a secret way,” said the Chief Lama, 
bending forward from his throne. “Ho, 
now, Laposha the Scribe, come forth 
and read to us the words written in the 
knots.” 

Sifan stood at his yak’s head, sooth- 
ing his restlessness with a gentle hand. 
Attendants held many lamps close. The 
scribe squatted by Yinka-tu and spread 
out on the floor his writing outfit, a row 
of sharp-pointed wooden pens and a 
black wooden slate spread with butter 
and powdered thickly with white chalk. 
“Bringer of the Message,” queried 











Laposha, “did he who knotted the knots 
tell you any words to remember?” 

“I know naught of the hidden secret,” 
answered the boy, “but for a day Om- 
sa-pi drilled into my head these words 
which were to be a pattern for him who 
would unravel the mystery: 


‘Read forty knots, next word will be Gom. 

Read twenty knots, next word will be 
Kham. 

Read a hundred and ten knots, next words 
will be That which was lost for two 
lifetimes.’ ” 


Very carefully the scribe wrote these 
senseless-looking, scattered words on 
his slate, the wooden pen making whirl- 
ing black lines and scrolls through the 
butter-and-chalk coating on the dark 
wood. 

Then began the real work. For long 
hours, Laposha the Scribe felt with 
practiced fingers among the strands of 
yak hair, some of which bore twenty 
knots, and some ten knots, some none 
at all, and some of which were tied fast 
(Continued on page 23) 








lake a fashion tip 
from 4a telephone teen 


Terry tucks a scarf into her skirt pocket— 
fastens it with a big gold safety pin—for a 


gay fashion note! 


Terry came to the telephone company when she 
finished school. She didn’t need experience to get an 


interesting job. As a teller she handles 


payments from telephone customers. Terry 
likes working with other young people in the \SS3iam 


telephone building with its pleasant 


office and comfortable lounge. She enjoys 
her job and the good pay check it brings. 


Take a tip from Terry— 
with many different jobs 
at the telephone company, 


there may be one waiting for you! 
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STAMPS 


FOR ONLY 


225 10¢ 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 25c! ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO 


Camden 75 





New York 
COLONIAL COLLECTION 
Magnicarocious collection of British, 
French, American and other Colonial 
epee, including Triangles. Ley 
tative issues, Animal and Flower stamp: 
Pictorials, High Values, all free plus Philatopic Magazine 
(with approvals}. Send ag 5¢ for return postage 
EMPIRE STAMP CO ept. SB, Toronto, Canada 


329 "stamps 25c 


including Hitler Heads, British Colonies, French Colonies, 
rarities. unusuals. Everything complete 25¢ to adults re- 
esting approvals. CANADA fa al Co., 1907 Main 
it.. Dept. 116, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








fe oreign Coin, 


. Banknote and 
ris illustrated coin list 
3 FR te approval ees 


Sai Site indian Ce Cent, 





+ Wooden Nickel, 10¢. 





Ice All Different 
pelins, Semipostals C 
Airmatia ole. Lg" 


in bo 9 and 
approvals i 
Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. 510, , = N. Y. 


ALBUM ~~ 10c! 


Word Wide Lists and Approvals i acluded. 
HARTFORD STAMPMART HARTFORD 1, CONN. 


DIF. UNITED STATES 
Includes 19th Cent. commemo- C 
ratives, airmails and $5 stamp. 


Approval Ss. 
WILLETT CO., Box 511-B, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


GIANT pails ZOO 10°¢ 


Fifteen _. { , Elephant, Snake, 
Tiger, Zabu, Amey oalabear, Emu, Kookabura, 

Bull, Horse— With So NIAGARA STAMP 
COMPANY, Niagara on the Lake 122, Canada 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (74x14 inches) it will 
geoupy a full page in. your album. Ketails for > — 
FREE to approval service —- sending 3c 

STAMPS: All diff., 500, $1; 1,000, $2; 2,000, "1; 5.900. cits 


TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD 92, MASS. 




















Gorgeous Lot Nature Stamps 
— all in natural colors. Includes assortment Flowers; 

Angola Antelope and Leopard; Australia Kangaroo; 
Mozambique Butterfly and Giraffe: Italy She-Wolf: Persia 
(large Lion); Sarawak Butterfly, So. Moluccas Fish; 
Triangles, etc. Everything only 10¢ to approval Applicant. 
COMET STAMP CO., Box 107, Greenwich, Conn. 


12 CORONATION SETS 25¢ 


12 een Elizabeth Complete Mint Sets, tly 
British America, the most wanted of ali Britis 
Colonies. Caly ase to introduce our U. S. or 


OCEAN STAMP ‘t0., Box 64-5, Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 


FREE — Famous American Set, Flag Set, 
National Parks Set, and Presidential Set 
fa to $5. Send 5¢ for 15 of the above stamps 
plus full particulars & Approvals. 


TRIBORO STAMP CO. 
145 Nassau St., Dept. 904, New York 38, N.Y 











United Nations First Stamp Issue 
Considered to be one of World’s Most 
attractive sets. Pictures U.N. Building 
Emblem & Peoples of World. Only 10¢. 
Approvals included. WELLES, Box 1246- 
KC, Church St. Sto N.Y.C. 8. 


sh) UNITED STATES STAMP © 
It will be the prize of your album! § 








Few collectors have this rare item! 
Yours for just 25¢! Ask for our 


Bargain U.S. Approvals—l¢ up. 5 
ESCO, Rt. One, Port Jervis, N.Y. 2 Cc 


20 trianctes 25¢ 


To buyers of our World's Best Looking Approvals. 
PICTURE STAMPS, Box 8643-S, Hollywood 46, Calif. 











Stamp Fans: Here’s How You Can Join 
The Newly-Formed U.N. Stamp Clubs 


NY group of four or more stamp col- 

lectors can become a branch club of 

the newly-formed United Nations Stamp 

Clubs, which are conducted by Scho- 
lastic Magazines. Here’s how: 

1. The club president or leader col- 
lects 25 cents, the 1954-55 dues, from 
each member. If your club hasn't elected 
a president as yet, appoint a temporary 


. leader until you elect officers. 


2. The president or leader (or adult 
adviser) fills out the application form 
below. He then collects the total club 
dues. A minimum remittance of $1.00, 
for four members, is necessary to enroll 
a club. 

8. The application form and dues are 
mailed to: Director, United Nations 
Stamp Clubs, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. Within two weeks 
after the application is received, your 
club will receive the first of six infor- 
mation kits. 

The first kit contains an assortment 
of free materials. Every club receives a 
charter certificate, a brightly-colored 
wall poster showing the flag of the 60 
U. N. member nations, a U. N. stamp 
poster, a U.N. booklet on stamps. Every 
individual member receives a member- 
ship card, a membership button, a free 
packet of genuine foreign stamps, and 
a copy of the Globe-Trotter, official 
bulletin of the United Nations Stamp 
Clubs. 

The Globe-Trotter, issued six times 
during the school year, provides U. N., 
U. S., and world stamp news. It has fea- 
tures on stamp collecting, a brand-new 
cartoon strip called “Colonel Trotter,” 


and a digest of reports by leading stamp 
writers. 

If you don’t belong to a stamp club— 
start your own. For $1.00 you'll receive 
kits for four members. 


NEW U. N. ISSUE 


On May 10 the U. N. will issue a 
commemorative honoring the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization (ILO), a 
U. N. agency since 1946. ILO consists 
of representatives from 66 countries, 
including the U. S. The representatives 
are employers, workers, and government 
officials. They cooperate to find ways of 
improving working conditions the world 
over. For first-day covers send self- 
addressed envelopes to: U. N. Postal 
Administration, Room CB-26, United 
Nations, N. Y. You may send for as 
many as 20. —Tony Simon 











N. Postal Administration 


The second U. N. stamp for 1954. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Please enroll our club as a charter member of the United Nations Stamp Clubs 


Enclosed find $ for 





individual members. 


(IMPORTANT: Send 25¢ for each individual member. Minimum remittance of 
$1.00, for four members, is necessary to enroll a club. Checks or. money orders 
should be made payable to United Nations Stamp Clubs, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. Cash may be sent but not postage stamps.) 


Please print following information. Mail our kits to: 


(Name of one person) _ 





(Street) 


(club leader or official) 





(City) 


(State) 





The name of our club is 








The oldest member is 


years old. The youngest member is 
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The BIG HIT 
in Softball 
( ve 










‘LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER 
BATS 


OFFICIAL SOFTBALL RULES 


The Hillerich & Bradsby Official 
Softball Rule Book for 1954 is 
ready at your dealers. Get your 
copy from him or send 10c direct 
to us (coin) to cover mailing. 
Print name and address. Hillerich 
& Bradsby Co., Inc., Louisville, 
Ky., Dept. 5.32. 


LERICHB BRADSBY 


2415 an SY 


SLUGGER Py.cr 


FOR SOFTBALL & BASEBALL 
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WEIRD VOLCANO TRIANGLE 


GiANT GEO. WASHINGTON & OTHERS 





Six Colored Bousder. 4 U. S. Commemorative, 
Devils Island, Others. with approvals. 
CAPITAL STAMP COMPANY, Little Rock 7, Ark. 


Free—50 Different Stamps 


WITH APPROVALS 
Alfred B. Fahsing, Dept. SG, Atascadero, Cal. 


A-Z PACKET 


Abyssinia, Afghanistan, Monaco, Roosevelt, 
Zanzibar, etc. Only 10 to Approval Applicants. 


LAKEWOOD STAMP CO. 
20308 ORCHARD GROVE AVE., ROCKY RIVER (6, 0. 


MIGHTY LION TRIANGLE 


Rare “Ben Franklin” Canal Zone, fine rhino and 
mosquito stam mips. Sahara Red Cross, real music 
stamp, Ionian Isls, etc. Only 3¢ to Approval Buyers, 


20308 ORCHARD GROVE AVE., ROCKY RIVER 16, 0. 


15 EGYPT 5c 


ALL DIFFERENT 
TO COLLECTORS REQUESTING APPROVALS 
BOHEMIA STAMP SERVICE, Box 52, Bohemia, New York 


25 Sc 


BRANDWEIN STAMP ton Box 92R, Bayonne, N. J. 
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4 for just 10¢! With 


Yinka-tu the Yak 


(Continued from page 21) 


with bits of thread, black and yellow 
and white and red . . . each of which 
had its own special meaning. 

Poor Yinka-tu grew so restless that he 
bellowed and baw-ed, and six men had 
to help hold him. And Sifan grew so 
weary that the Grand Lama had a tray 
of refreshing curds and butter-tea fed 
to him. 

Finally, the scribe had read the last 
knot, had written his last word on the 
slate, and stood before the Grand Lama 

. stood ready to reveal the secret of 
this message written in the string-talk: 


“Send many men to the Cave of Gom, in 
the highest mountain of Kham, to bring 
back that which was lost for two lifetimes 
—THE BOOK WRITTEN IN GOLD.” 


“The lost book! The golden book! 
Found—found!” A shout burst -from 
those gathered in the room. 

The Grand Lama leaped excitedly to 
his feet, ordered that a hundred men 
must start this very hour on the journey 
to bring back the lost treasure of the 
Mobasa Monastery. Next moment he 
turned to Sifan, and embraced him in 
the true Tibetan way, rubbing forehead 
to forehead. 

Small wonder that there was such 
excitement in the throne room of the 
Grand Lama... for that which had 
been lost was a part of the holy Kah-g 
yur. 

This Kah-g yur, or Sacred Book of 
Tibet, is one of the biggest books in the 
world. Instead of one book, it really 
consists of 108 books, each one of which 
contains a thousand pages. 

For nearly a hundred years, one of 
the 108 golden books had been lost 
from the Mobasa Monastery—but now 
the lost had been found. The Grand 
Lama had the boy, Sifan, sit on the 
throne beside him, and tell again all the 
adventures he had had along the trail. 
Finally the silver-belted Chief Lama 
rose, clapped his hands, and ordered: 
“For as long as they will tarry with us, 
let these messengers be given every 
honor of our monastery—both the boy 
and his yak, who have brought us good 
news in a strange and marvelous way.” 
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when you mean 


In a diary you might find sweet thoughts—in a dairy you'd find sweet milk! 
The resemblance ends there, however, and you'd better take a good long look to get 
the word straight in your mind. 


Something else to keep in mind is the tasty, fresh flavor of PLANTERS PEANUTS. If 
you haven't bought a 5c bag of these plump, roasted Planters Peanuts lately, 
you've been missing something good. Some folks prefer Planters Peanut Butter, 
others like the Planters Jumbo Block Peanut Bar. Try some today—and taste for 
yourself the delicious flavor of Planters. 





Planters means peanuts in any language! 


hy lt fnew: smootnet) 
i PLANTER 


Peanu! 
Butte! 
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Junior Scholastic Brings a Fresh Approach to Problem Solving 
By ALICE M. HACH, mathematics teacher, Ann Arbor (Mich.) Public Schools 


INIOR SCHOLASTIC is widely 
recognized as an excellent publica- 
for social studies and English 
thers. It should also be recognized 
‘a publication offering an invaluable 
se to the teacher of arithmetic. 
Teachers have been constantly 
ching for a way to teach problem 
ing which would arouse the in- 
t and enthusiasm of the pupils. 
fhaps there is no other area where 
p help is needed. Recently, great 
des have been made in developing 
gblems which are real and interesting 
the child. Research has encouraged 
because it found that better results 
be expected when such problems 
used. However, keeping problems 
to-date has been a difficult task and 
Se that is practically impossible for a 
atbook. Never have teachers had a 
nient source of up-to-the-minute 
pblems. 

Perhaps no publication is in a bet- 

position for providing teachers with 
practical problem material than Junior 
Scholastic. As a weekly publication, it 
can be used to modernize a mathemat- 
ics program and stimulate new interest 
in problem solving. 

A set of problems based on Junior 
Scholastic content appears on this page. 
Purposely, these problems have few 
facts given. Instead, a child is required 
to look up the information he needs in 


the magazine. The child then selects 
from a given article the particular data 
needed and solves the problem. This 
selecting of pertinent material is valu- 
able training for a child and has been 
used in a number of textbooks. 

The scoring of the problems can be 
done by marking only those that are 
solved correctly and placing the total 
at the top of the paper. Since these 
problems deal with real situations the 
score will indicate the number of true 
statements on the paper, This method 
of grading emphasizes the positive 
rather than the negative. 

After the papers are scored and re- 
turned, it is effective to assign one or 
two pupils to explain the problems. If 
allowed a few days for this preparation, 
children often can do an exceedingly 
fine job in giving explanations, using 
visual aids, drawings, diagrams, and 
generalizations. 

This plan for problem solving has 
been used for two years and was such 
an enjoyable experience for both the 
teacher and the pupils that it is being 
offered for others to try. The fact that 
the problem material is up-to-date 
appeals to the entire class in spite of 
the varying abilities represented. Re- 
gardless of how these problems are 
used, they offer an unusual opportunity 
for a fresh approach to problem solving. 

Sample problems. The following 


problems are derived from material in 
this issue of Junior Scholastic: 


Page 6: News in a Nutshell 

(1) If you travel 1000 nautical miles 
in a plane, you have traveled___._.— 
land miles. ( 1,062.) 

(2) About____% of the votes cast 
in Rhode Island for a state bird were 
in favor of the R. I. red hen. (40.) 


Page 10: How We Live in Portugal 
(3) How much time does Anna 
Maria spend in school during a day? 
(6 hours.) 
Page 8: Portugal 
(4) What is the population of 
Portugal? (Give answer in words.) 
(Eight million five hundred thousand.) 
(5) Tuna fish are often more than 
yards long. (2.) 


Page 2: New Arrow Grad Shirts 
(6) 2 Sussex shirts cost______more 
than 2 Dart shirts. (60¢.) 


Page 23: Yinka-tu the Yak 

(7) The Kah-g yur, or Sacred Book 
of Tibet contains. pages. (108,- 
000.) 

Page 7: “I Heard My Radio—Clear 
Across the Room!” 

(8) The U. S. has a population of 
ee hes beth. 
radios. (Use numbers only.) (161 million 
pop.; 150 million radios. ) 





* OUR BIG FAMILY OF STARS x 


SUMMERTIME. This year, for the first time, Scholastic 
presents a summer edition under the title Junior Scho- 
lastic SUMMERTIME. Designed for light, entertain- 


ing reading, SummerTime will be issued twice a month, 


starting June 15. A total of five issues will appear dur- 
ing the summer. A 16-page magazine, SummerTime 
will contain lively and constructive features and stories. 
Price: 50 cents. SummerTime will be sent directly 
to a subscriber’s home or summer address. Orders 
should be entered early, accompanied by remittance. 
Address: 33 W. 42d St., New York 36, N. Y. 


SCHOLASTIC FAMILY OF CLASSROOM MAGAZINES 
WSTIME, for the middle grades. 40¢ per semester; 80¢ 


weekly. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC (grades 10, 11, 12). Senior social 
studies, plus short story every issue. 65¢ per semester; 
$1.30 per school year. Issued weekly. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH (all high school grades). Func- 
tional material for improvement of communication 
skills. 65¢ per semester; $1.30 per school year. Issued 


LITERARY CAVALCADE (grades 10, 11, 12). Composi- 
tion, literature, and creative writing. 50¢ per semester; 
$1.00 per school year. Issued monthly. Special low 
combination rate when ordered in quantities of five 
or more copies with one of the Scholastic weeklies. 





per school year. Issued weekly. 


WNIOR SCHOLASTIC (grades 6, 7, 8). Elementary social 
* studies, English. 50¢ per semester; $1.00 per school 
year. Issued weekly. 


WORLD WEEK (grades 8, 9, 10). Intermediate social 
studies. 55¢ per semester; $1.10 per school year. Is- 
sued weekly. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Dr. John W. Studebaker, Vice-President of Scholastic Magazines, Chairman 
Dr. Hobart M. Corning, Supt of Schools, Washington, D. C. ¢ Dr. Henry 
H. Hill, President George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
® Right Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Director of the Department 
of Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. 
© Dr. Herold C. Hunt, Professor of Education, Harvard University © Dr. 
Lloyd S$. Michael, Supt., Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois 
© Dr. Mark C. Schinnerer, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio © Dr. Dean 
M. Schweickhard, State Commissioner of Education, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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Teaching Guides for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Portugal (pp. 8, 9) 
,How We Live in Portugal (pp. 10, 11) 
“I Heard My Redio— 

Clear Across the Room!” (p. 7) 
They Lead the Blind (p. 12) 
“Imperialist!” (p. 14) 

Yinka-tu the Yak (pp. 16-17) 


PORTUGAL 
Concepts Developed 
In the Theme Article 


The Portuguese, living close beside 
the sea, went to sea to build a large 
empire, and today they still go to sea 
as fishermen. Their country, once a 
great world power, is weak and poor 
today but still holds on to much of the 
empire acquired in the past. Because 
of this empire, Portugal has a new im- 
portance in the modern world. The 
Azores Islands are important airplane 
“stepping stones” across the Atlantic, 
and Portugal’s African colonies yield 
resources for the free world. Because 
of Portugal's location on the Iberian 
peninsula, the country helps safeguard 
U.S. bases in Spain. 

While other countries have devel- 
‘oped modern industries to produce 
more goods, Portugal has stuck to old- 
fashioned tools and methods and has 


few factories and power plants, 


Ways of Using 
The Theme Article 


MAP STUDY 


Aim: To use the visual aid of a map 
in connection with oral reading of the 
theme article. 

To the pupils: Will six pupils volun- 
teer to present the theme article to the 
class? After sufficient time to read the 
article silently, three will act as Text 
Readers and present it aloud. They 
will apportion the article among them- 
selves. 

The second group will be Map Read- 
ers, to point out Portugal's empire, 
scattered all over the globe. This group 
will underscore in their copies of Junior 
Scholastic all the places mentioned and 
search them out on maps. Each Map 
Reader will assume responsibility for 
certain paragraphs of the text and be 
prepared to point out on the Scholastic 
News Map all the places named as the 
article is read. 


NEWS MAP OF THE WORLD 


To the teacher: Invite four mem- 
bers of the class to interpret these 
statements with the .aid of the theme 
article and the Scholastic News Map: 

1. Portugal is important in the de- 
fense of Europe and the free world. 


2. The Azores are an important 
group of islands in the Atlantic Ocean. 

3. The Portuguese have a reputation 
for being gocd sailors. 

4. Cork trees, which grow on land 
too poor for other crops, are the source 
of one of Portugal’s biggest exports. 

5. Although Portugal produces many 
different products, her people are poor. 


How We Live In Portugal 


To the teacher: Individual and class 
assignments on these articles are sug- 
gested below. These may precede or 
follow up silent reading. 

1. The city where Anna Maria lives 
sounds very attractive. Will you de- 
scribe it to us, Constance? 

2. Tell us about Anna Maria’s school 
and her program of studies, Theresa. 

3. Anna Maria gives us several clues 
to what she is interested in hearing 
about. Choose the one you are most in- 
terested in and start a letter-conversa- 
tion with her. 

4. If you had as much schooling as 
Manuel, what grade would you be in, 
Jerry? What is he doing to get more 
education? 

5. Will you describe the holidays 
Manuel tells about, Carl? 

6. If Manuel gets many letters he 
will probably answer those which in- 
terest him most first. Give some begin- 
ning sentences that you think would 
attract his interest. 


Way Back When 


Aim: To build greater independence 
in reading. 

To the teacher: Slow readers are 
likely to be those who feel it is neces- 
sary to read every word. Explain to 
them it is possible to get the sense of 
an article—the big ideas—even though 


there are many unfamiliar words. Then 
suggest they try an experiment such 
as the following: 

To the pupils: The title and the pic. 
ture tells you what the topic of “Way 
Back When” is. Here are the names of 
some of the people in the article. (Write 
on the board and pronounce: Reginald 
Aubrey Fessenden, Guglielmo Marconi, 
Lee de Forest, Edwin H. Arm: 
Michael I. Pupin, David Sarnoff. 

Fessenden’s work is described. Start 
reading about him to yourself. Just as 
an experiment, I won't help you with 
any words except the names on the 
board. As soon as you have a piece of 
information about him raise your hand. 
Then you may tell it in your ow 
words. That will give everyone more 
clues to go on to get the next thought. 
Don’t worry about the words you can't 
read. See how many facts you can dig 
out by yourself. 


They Lead the Blind 
SILENT READING AND QUIZ 


Aim: To give practice in formulat- 
ing questions. To vary the way of dis- 
cussing articles. 

To the class: Select three of your 
classmates to act as a testmaking con- 
mittee. They will be given time to plan 
their questions together and decide on 
the procedure of the test. 

After everyone has had an oppor 
tunity to read the article silently, the 
committee members will take their 
places at the front of the room and 
ask you the questions. 

Some of the questions should be the 
kind for which the answers are not 
given directly in the story. For ex 
ample: What shows that the dogs are 
trained to use their judgment rather 
than to obey every command? Of what 








SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS 
Sponsored by W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 


The Scholastic Writing Awards for 1955, the 30th annual presentation of 
this distinguished program for creative writing by high school students, will 
wear a “new look.” The entire Writing Awards, both Senior and Junior Divi- 
sions, will be sponsored next year by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, 
leading manufacturers of writing equipment. 

In addition to providing the cash prizes for the general classifications of 
the Awards, the Sheaffer Company will give special awards of “Snorkel” 
fountain pens. Student writers and teachers of English who have long looked 
to the Scholastic Awards as a source of encouragement and recognition of 
their efforts will find the competition expanded and strengthened. . 

Complete Rules and Information for the 1955 Awards will be published 
in September, and will be given additional publicity in all Scholastic Maga- 
zines throughout the school year. The closing date will be March 1, 1955. 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


April 21, 1954 


Theme Article: British Guiana. 

World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in British Guiana. 

Way Back When: Casey at the 
Bat. 

Freedom Answers Communism: 
“Rule of Law” or “Rule of Men”? 

Play: Stormalong, the Sailor Giant. 











value would a Seeing Eye dog be to a 
person who worked in an office? 


FOLLOW-UP RESEARCH 


To the pupils: How many of you 
have or have had dogs as pets? Do you 
think they would have made good 
‘Seeing Eye” dogs? Why? Did you 
have a definite plan for training your 
dog? 

Who will volunteer to get a book on 
training dogs from the library and re- 
port on methods of making a pet dog 
a better companion? 


“Imperialist!’’ 

To the teacher: Have the article 
read aloud by various members of the 
class. Permit interruptions for questions 
or discussion whenever there is a good 
stopping place. 

Some leads for discussion follow: 

1. Use a World Map to see how 
much of Asia and Africa is divided 
into colonies run by European nations. 

2. Until fairly recently, colonization 
was customary and done by many great 
nations. 

8. Note how territory changes hands 
even in Europe during and after each 
war. 

4. What former colonies have re- 
cently obtained their freedom? 

5. There are movements for inde- 
pendence in other colonies. News of 
these should be watched and reported 
on. 


Yinka-tu the Yak 


ORAL READING 

Aim: To enjoy a good story to- 
gether. 

To the teacher: Plan to have this 
story of Tibet read aloud either by 
yourself or several fluent readers who 
will do justice to the suspense. Since 

e are a number of foreign names 
and terms used, suggest they read it 
silently first to check pronunciations. 

There is such a fund of information 
on the way of life, religion, supersti- 
tion, means of travel, food, clothing in 
Tibet that it will be wise to file this 


story as a reference source for future 
study of Tibet. Since the little known 
country recently has been and will 
probably continue to be in the news 
because of Communist occupation, sug- 
gestions for using the story in social 
studies follow. 

To the pupils: Chose one of the fol- 
lowing topics. Then re-read the story 
to gather all information on the subject 
you have chosen. Underline these parts 
so you may locate them quickly. Be 
prepared to report orally to your class- 
mates. You may hold your copy of the 
story and refer to it as needed but try 
to tell it in your own words. Use 
encyclopedias and reference books to 
gather further information. 


1. Geography and Climate of Tibet 
Rivers with swift currents 
Steep, rocky mountains 
Sheer cliffs 
Deep forests 


2. Religion 
Priests are called lamas 
Live in monasteries 
Honored by peasants 
Prayer flags and prayer stones 
Sacred book is much revered 


8. Yaks are valuable to Tibetans 
As transportation 
As a source of food 
Skins are used for many manpenes 


4. Clothing 


Priests wear robes of red or yellow, 
gold brocade jackets, silver orna- 
ments. 

Peasants wear sheep skins and hand 
woven woolen cloth 


5. Strange customs 


Method of greeting 
Form of embrace 


Other topics are transportation, super- 
stitions, kinds of bridges, descriptions 
of “written writing,” foods. 

Seven Years in Tibet, by Henrich 
Harren, gives a fascinating description 
of life in Tibet. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. What two U.S. Territories were 
set up just 100 years ago this year? 
(Nebraska Territory and Kansas Terri- 
tory) 

2. Is a speed of one nautical mile 
per hour called a horsepower, a knot, 
or a mach? (Knot) 

3. What is the term that means the 
wearing away of soil or rock by wind 
and water? (Erosion) 

4. Is R. A. Fessenden famous for in- 
venting wireless telegraphy, for devel- 
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oping the crystal set, or for making 
the first broadcast of a voice? (First 
broadcast of a voice) 

5. What is the term that means a 
dog trained to lead the blind? (Seeing 
Eye dog) 

6. Are the mantilha and the chale 
Portuguese holidays, women’s gar- 
ments, or mineral products? (Women’s 
garments) 

7. Name a Portuguese island group 
where many transatlantic planes land. 
(Azores) 

8. What product, used in linoleum, 
is an important export from Portugal? 
(Cork) 

9. To see a yak in its native sur- 
roundings, would you go to central 
Asia, the Rocky Mountains, or southern 
Africa? (Central Asia) 

10. Name a former U. S. possession 
that is now an independent republic. 
(The Philippines) 





Answers to Apr. 14 Quiz-word Puzzle 


ACROSS: i-her; 4-era; 5earth; 7-sent; 
9-soft; 12-has; 13-Lee; i4-Erie; 16-amen; 
17-glare; 19-notes; 20-ad.; 22-pea; 23-to; 25- 
dose; 27-stew; 29-owe; 30-ran; 3i-new: 33- 
far; 34-me; 35-ay. 

DOWN: 1-heat; 2-err; 3-rats; 5-e $ 
6-Holmes; 7-she; 8-ear; 10-fee; 1l-ten; 15- 
elope; 16-areas; 18-ate; 20-ado; 21-down; 
= ar; 24-own; 26-seem; 28-tray; -32-we; 

a. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 20 
NEWS EXPERT (25 Pe: 1-Nebraska; 
2-Kansas: 3-TV; 4-Great Plains; 5-elephants. 
. RADIOS OF OLD (15 points): 1-d; 2-b; 


: INSULT: pepe Al ser (30 points): 
14 2-T; 3-F; 4-T 6-T. 

PEEP AT PORTUGAL (30 points) : 
2-b: 3-c; 4-b; 5-c; 6-a. 


l-a; 





Tools for Teachers 


Kashmir 
April 28 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: The Kashmir Issue, 
1949, free; Jammu & Kashmir Today, 
1953, free; Government of India In- 
formation Office, 3 East 64th Street, 
New York 21, N. Y. The Kashmir Ques- 
tion, 1952, free, Pakistan Mission to 
the U. N., Information Section, 12 East 
65th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “Atlantic Report on the 
World Today,” Atlantic Monthly, Jan. 
1954. “Trouble in the Vale,” Time, 
Aug. 17, 1953. “Letter from Kashmir,” 
by F. Bowers, New Yorker, Apr. 11, 
1953. “Vale of Kashmir,” by F. Muir, 
Holiday, June, 1952. “Kashmir, Report 
on a Coveted Valley,” by M. James, 
N. Y. Times Magazine, Feb. 3, 1952. 
“The Idyllic Vale of Kashmir,” by V 
Wentzel, National Geographic Maga- 
zine, Apr. 1948. 

FILMS: Vale of Kashmir, 10 minutes, 
rent, Government of India Information 
Services, 2107 Massachusetts Ave., N. 
W., Washington 8, D. C. Scenery in 
Srinagar and people at work and play; 
Shalimar Gardens; flight over the 
Himalayas to Leh. 


10,382 teachers now use the Teen Age Book Club 
to promote broader reading of worth-while books 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 


The Teen Age Book Club stimulates 
young people of school age to read for 
pleasure by providing them with books 
of outstanding merit and high youth 
appeal—at a cost within their means. 


Each month Club members may choose 
from among 16 popular 25¢ and 35¢ 
pocket-size 1 Fa Bm total of 160 books 
each school year. Books are selected 
both for literary merit and youth appeal 
by a board of reading experts. Titles are 
widely varied so that all members may 
readily find books suited to their inter- 
ests and.age level. Many titles are ex- 
clusive with the Club and cannot be ob- 
tained through newsstands, drug or de- 
partment stores. List includes: 


Classics 
Drama 
Adventure 
Humor 


Novels 

Short Stories 
Science Fiction 
Mysteries 


Sports 
Animals 
Hobbies 
Reference 


NEED NOT BUY SPECIFIC NUMBER 


joining a Club does not obligate mem- 
ers to buy a definite number of books. 
They may buy as many or as few as 
they wish of the books offered during 
the year. 


Kit of materials is free on request. 


COSTS NOTHING TO JOIN 


There are no dues, no fees of any kind 
in the Teen Age Book Club. Books are 
mailed postpaid and a handy kit con- 
taining all materials for operating a 
Club is supplied free. This includes (1) 
a simple, easy-to-follow Manual of In- 
structions, (2) Class Membership Rec- 
ord, (3) order forms, (4) sample book, 
and (5) TAB NEWS-—a 4-page illus- 
trated bulletin containing descriptions 
of coming books. The Club is organized 
so that students can run it themselves 
with little or no work on the part of the 
teacher. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLU 


FREE DIVIDENDS 


A popular feature of the Club, anda 

strong incentive to the formation of 

regular reading habits are the free divi- 

dends. For every four books purchased, 

Club members choose a free book at the 
iv RMBibk | 


end of the semester. 


iy ¥ f ec ’ 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send, without cost or obli- 
gation, complete information on 
starting a Teen Age Book Club, in 
my class next fall together with a 
free kit of materials, 


Name 
School 
Address 
City 
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Sponsored by 
Scholastic Magazines 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 











